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DRONE COMB. 


W. Z. Hutchinson Gives us Some very Valu- 
able Points from Experience. 





HOW TO HAVE IT BUILT IN THE AND 


HOW NOT TO HAVE IT 


BROOD-NEST, 
BUILT. 
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Q s very valuable experience in hiving swarms 
in empty brood-chambers. Four colonies 
built no drone comb; six built from three to 


six inches square of drone comb; two had | 
| of the young queens. 


one-half drone comb; three, one-fifth drone comb; 
while one had all drone coinb and lost their queen. 
I wonder if the order of the last hive ought not to 
be reversed; that is, they lost their queen and then 
built all drone comb. I wish she could have told us 
the ages of the queens, as this is an important 
point. My only trouble with drone comb has been 
when the queens were old; and in such instances it 
is possible that the use of drone fdn. in the sections 
might remedy the difficulty. Almost all who have 
tried hiving swarms upon empty frames have been 
pleased with the result, with the exception that, in 
many instances, the bees built too much drone 
comb. As this is the principal objection, it is worth 
while to try to learn why bees build drone comb. 
They build drone comb either to rear drones in it, 
or to enable them to store honey more rapidly. 
The question would naturally follow, When, and un- 
der what condition, do bees rear drones? They 
raise them only when they expect there will soon 
be queens to mate with them. Before swarming, 


bees always rear drones: i.e., if allowed to do so. 
If allowed to build comb at this time, it is always 
Not only this, but drones pre always 


drone comb, 
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reared in it immediately. 


N page 746 Cora Major gives a report of some | 


| comb with honey. 
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I believe Lhave mention- 
ed before in GLEANINGS, that one year, just be- 
fore swarming began, J inserted an empty frame in 
the center of each of 25 colonies, and every frame 
was filled solid full of drone comb, and drones 
reared in almost every cell. When these colonies 
swarmed, many of the swarms were hived upon 
empty frames, and, with the exception of two 


! 
swarms that had old queens, these swarms built no 


drone comb. Before the bees swarmed they knew 
that drones must be provided for the fecundation 
After they have swarmed 
and no disposition to 
unless the 


they have a fertile queen, 
swarm; hence no drones are reared, 


queen is old andthe bees have in mind the super- 


seding of the queen. In the old hives the drones 
hatched, and the bees filled up the frames of drone 
Although the drone combs were 
in the center of the brood-nest, not another drone 
was reared in them that season. If bees are allow- 
ed no drone comb before swarming they will rear 
drones in worker-cells. After they have swarmed 
they have no desire for drones, unless they are 
about to supersede their queen. Many have re- 
ported that their newly hived swarms built drone 
combs when the queens were not old. True; but 
look ’c here; they didn't raiseany drones; they filled 
the drone comb with honey, which proves that they 
did not build drone comb for the purpose of rear- 
ing drones. Almost all who have reported trouble 


| from the bees building toomuch drone comb have 


also reported that the bees stored honey in the drone 
comb; and when bees do this it is because they are 
gathering honey rapidly, and they can store it fast- 
er by building store or drone comb than they can 
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by building worker comb; hence we must inquire 
why the bees store the honey in the brood-chamber 
instead of in the surplus-apartment. In my opin- 
ion, it is because sufficient inducement, or room, is 
not given in the supers. At the convention at 
Indianapolis, Mr. Bingham said that bees hived in 
an empty brood-nest of ordinary size would occupy 
and fill the brood-nest before they would go to 
work in a super furnished with fdn., and placed 
over said brood-nest. 1do not feel inclined to take 
issue with Mr. Bingham, as I have never experi- 
mented in exactly that manner, and I well know 
that bees delight to work in a body. As I have 
many times explained, however, I,do not hive my 
swarms in a brood-nest of ordinary capacity, but in 
one contracted to five L. frames, or to one section 
of Mr. Heddon’s new hive, hence some of the bees 
must enter the supers. Another thing: I never put 
on supers Only, with fdn. alone. The supers are 
always removed from the old to the new hive, and 
there are usually 56 one-pound sections in these 
supers, sometimes as many as 84, and the combs 
are in all stages of growth, from fdn. upon which 
the bees have just commenced work, to the finish- 
ed sections. Not only is there an abundance of 
room in the supers, but the half-finished combs are 
a great attraction for the bees, as they furnish 
a place for the bees to store the honey they have 
brought with them, and only a little work is re- 
quired to make room in them for the honey that is 
gathered. If these do not furnish sufficient room, 
another case of sections furnished with fdn. is 
placed between them and the brood-nest. In this 
way the bees are induced to begin storing honey in 
the supers; and where they begin, there they are apt 
to continue; thus there is no necessity, no desire, 
to build drone comb in the brood-nest in which to 
store honey. A queen-excluder keeps the queen 
below; and as soon as any comb is built she is 
ready with her eggs; and brood once started:ina 
comb, it is continued to the bottom of the comb. 
The result is, that nearly all the honey goes into 
the super while the brood-nest becomes a brood- 
nest indeed. 

Some one has reported, that putting the frames 
only 1} inches apart, from center to center, would 
prevent the construction of drone comb. It may 
have a tendency in that direction, but it will not 
entirely prevent it when the bees wish to raise 
drones; at least, that is the distance apart I space 
my frames; and when the queens are old the bees 
will build some drone comb and raise drones in it. 
At the Indianapolis Convention Mr. Poppleton said 
this question was discussed in a lively manner at 
the Iowa State Convention held a short time pre- 
vious; and of the dozen, or such a matter, who 
spoke upon the subject, five-sixths preferred fdn. 
to empty frames, as they not only were troubled 
with an excess of drone comb, but actually secur- 
ed less honey when no fdn. was used. I can not 
understand this. My experience has been exactly 
the opposite. I do not claim to be any smarter 
than a great many “ whole families,” but I can 
not help wishing that I might be present when 
these brethren are having so much trouble. Mr. 
Poppleton suggested that there might be something 
in locality. With a slow yield, success would be 
more certain. There may be something in this; 
but we had asplendid flow last year from clover, 
and no trouble from drone comb. Perhaps some 
one will want to know what to do with old queens, 








if it is to their age that the building of drone comb 
is attributable. Candidly, Idon’t know. Of course, 
queens can be killed before they are old, and 
young queens introduced in their places, but I 
don’t approve of this plan. It would necessitate 
considerable labor—more, I think, than would be 
profitable, considering the small amount of drone 
comb that will result from this source. It must be 
remembered, that queens are superseded at any 
time during the working season, and it is only 
when it occurs immediately after swarming that 
drone comb will be built. 

I see friend Doolittle’s “separator” article on 
page 939 calls for something from myself. This 
subject calls for more than a passing notice. Todo 
it justice would make this article too long, so I will 
give my views in a future number. 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich., Dec. 6, 1886. 

Friend H., as my mind took in point after 
point in the above paper, I recalled to mind 
many facts of past experience to corrobo- 
rate all you say; and in view of the above I 
am ready to admit that more sere honey 
can be obtained by making the bees build 
their own combs in the brood-chamber, 
than by giving them frames filled with 
foundation. There are so many points to 
be observed, however, I am afraid many of 
the friends will be too hasty or too heedless 
to succeed as you succeed; but when it 
comes to a matter of dollars and cents, I 
think they will eventually learn to do it. 
It seems to me, however, there is going to 
be considerable danger of starving your bees 
after the honey-flow is over, if you don’t 
look sharp, especially in localities like our 
own. Where we so seldom have honey- 
flows in the fall of the year, our bees are 
consumers, and producers to but small ex- 
tent. The progressive bee-keeper, however, 
ought to be able to feed his bees promptly 
as soon asthe flow of white honey is over, 
and I for one am not a bit afraid to be 
seen buying sugar to prepare our bees for 
winter. The great point seems to be to get 
all the marketable honey in surplus sec- 
tions; and to do this, it seems to me quite 
likely the shallow frames are the ones to use. 
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THE DULL PROSPECTS FOR BEE CUL- 
TURE AND OTHER INDUSTRIES. 


18 THERE A REMEDY *¢ 


N the Ohio Farmer for Dee 4, there ap- 

pears a short editorial in regard to the 

» article in our issue for Oct. 15, page 812, 

on the low price of honey. I make the 
following extract from the remarks: 

This man took 6)0 gallons. If thisis his year's 
crop, and he keeps four men at work, at a total cost 
of $3.00 a day, he ought to have at least $2 00 a gal- 
lon for his honey. He can’t possibly get over one- 
fourth that price, net. He certainly is ‘in the 
ditch,” and we don't wonder that Mr. Root calls 
upon the brethren to help him out. 

May I call the attention of our friends of 
the Ohio Farmer to the fact that our Texas 
friend says he keeps four men at work, at a 
cost of $3.00 per day, and yet secured only 
600 gallons of honey? If it takes four men 
300 days in the year to secure such a crop of 
honey as mentioned above, I agree with our 
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friend, that he is in the ditch—in fact, we | filled 48 sections, and capped almost all of them all 
are ali intheditch. But Iam glad to be | upnice. I took one frame of sections (8) that were 


able to say that it is not true. Six hundred 
gallons of honey would be, even if it were 
of the very best quality, only about 7200 Ibs., 
and we have hundreds of bee-keepers—yes, 
I think thousands—who can do all the work 
to secure a crop of honey of the above size, 
without any help whatever— not even so 
much as calling on their wives—yes, and 
have spare time besides. It seems to me 
the greatest trouble we have to face at the 
resent day is getting into a fashion of call- 
ing an amount of work a day’s work, that 
might be done by a good, energetic, go-ahead 
man in a couple of hours. A man may oc- 
cupy the whole of a bright sunshiny day in 
doing his chores, and puttering around about 
something that really amounts to almost 
nothing at all. After he has got a knack of 
doing this he can readily find hired help 
that will do the same thing; in fact, they are 

retty sure to pattern after their employer. 
Now, this course will kill any business. I 
do not mean to reflect on our Texas friend, 
for I do not know any thing about him. 
Possibly he may have hives so unwieldly, 
and so badly arranged, that it takes a great 
amount of time and expense to get the hon- 
ey away from them. As this question is 
one of the vital ones before us, I should be 
glad if the friends, in sending their reports, 
would tell, as near as possible, how much it 
is worth to secure acrop. For instance, if 
report having received six or seven 
housand pounds of honey, tell us about how 
many days’ work it took to get it, and what 

our time is worth per day, then we shall 
snow where we are. Friend France, in his 
excellent article in this present issue, tells 
about taking from two to three thousand 

ounds of honey per day. Will he tell us 

ow much per pound it cost to take it out of 
the hives, and put it into barrels ready for 
market ? There is certainly a screw loose 


all done, and replaced them with empty ones, 
some time before the 17 days were up. These were 
drawn about two-thirds out, but not capped at all, 
and are not counted in with the 48. Besides this 
they filled the five frames I gave them, with brood 
and honey. 

Colony No. 21 tiered up with empty combs, and 
saved their honey to give stocks to winter on, so I 
might test it there also. In quantity they produced 
about equally with No.1. Teasel honey, when first 
gathered, is very thin, and requires a good deal of 
evaporating before it is capped over; but when al- 
lowed to ripen fully 1 know of no other honey that 
is its equal. 

At the time I was testing with my two stocks, my 
friend G.M. Doolittle repeatedly told me his bees 
were getting scarcely a living. This proves to me 
that bees can not work profitably where they are 
obliged to fly long distances for their stores. Mr. 
D. lives about two and one-kalf or three miles south 
of me, and there were but few teasels after going 
one-half mile south of my place, making virtually 
no teasels nearer Mr. D.’s apiary than two miles; 
while within one and one-half miles I believe my 
bees had one hundred acres. 

One can casily tell when bees are working on tea- 
Sel by the white dust that adheres to them. The 
honey is pure white, and in market generally passes 
for basswood, though where known it is preferred. 
Whether tease! could be profitably grown for honey 
alone, is a question. I do not believe that any thing 
less than 20 acres would amount to much to an 
apiary of 100 colonies; but possibly it might do to 
sow seed in waste piaces, or on broken land, and 
let Nature do her work. Asa plant, if not dug up, 
it will remain and grow untilit gets large enough to 
run, even if it is five years. If desired, they are 
easily killed, either by plowing or mowing before 
the seed ripens. C. M. GOODSPEED. 

Thorn Hill, N. Y. 
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somewhere when we have reports like the | 
one on page 812, and commented on on page | 
927, by friend Muth, especially if it took | 
four men every working day in the year to | 
get six hundred gallons of honey. Perhaps 
our friend had ‘* the blues,’’ and forgot to 
state that he had a large plantation besides, 
and the four men were kept a principal part 
of the time in caring for it. Mr. Ohio Furm- 
er, Wherever a farmer or dairyman or horti- 
cultural man can make a living, a bee-man 
can also. 
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TEASEL AS A HONEY-PLANT. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





WILL IT PAY BEE-KEEPERS TO RAISE THEM? 





HIS season, teasel did not yield much honey | 
until basswood had entirely ceased. For | 
that matter, I am not sure basswood gave 
me any honey this year. It was very little 
ifany. When the basswood was all gone, 

and teasel had been in blossom about a week, I took 
two colonies for the purpose of testing the teasel- 
plant as a honey-yielder. From each stock I took 


away every thing in the shape of honey, brood, or 
comb. To No. 1, I gave 5 frames of old empty comb, 
and as many 1-lb. sections (filled with fdn.) asI 
could get on. In 17 days (or about that) they had 





“ THE QUEEN OF THE HOME.” 
HOW WE CAN LIGHTEN HER LABORS. 


Ay HE following kind letter from Dr. Mil- 
4° -ler was not intended for publication. 
as you will see; but as it comes so di- 
rectly in line with Mr. Terry’s and 
Prof. Cook’s recent articles upon 
home conveniences we give place to it here, 
with the hope that it may work good in the 
home. 

I want tothank you for advertising and selling 
such a fine carpet-sweeper. We have not been 
without a carpet-sweeper in the house for a good 
many years. One or two have given out, and the 
last one has been lying idle for about five years, a 
serious fault being that it too closely resembled a 
reaping-machine in the noise it made. But this 
new one I bought of you so much excels any thing 
previously used, that my women-folks are very 
enthusiastic in its praise. You are so much given 
to sticking out in every direction, expected and un- 
expected, that I wonder you have not made a vigor- 








,ous attack upon all your readers who have wives 


not yet provided with a good carpet-sweeper. Few 
husbands realize, I think, how much real hard work 
their wives have to do in the way of sweeping; and 
if they knew the difference a good carpet-sweeper 
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makes, there are few of them who care so little for 
their wives’ comfort as to let them go on the rest 
of their lives with aching arms, daily wrestling with 
a broom. 

I haven't time just now to write any thing for 
GLEANINGS; butif I had, { don’t know but I should 
try in some way to wake up the men on this sweep- 
ing business. May be you can do it. Call their at- 
tention to the number of hours spent in sweeping; 
get them to try it themselves; tell them how much 
fine dust, bits of wool, etc., are breathed into the 
lungs when the broom is used, and which the car- 
pet-sweeper keeps all to itself; the labor saved in 


dusting, etc., not forgetting to let them know that 


a broom must still be used in corners which the car- 
pet-sweeper can not reach. If they can not get at 
home sucha one as you sell, they had better pay 
heavy carriage, and buy one from you; for many 


of them are only a nuisance. I think I paid $3.00 or | 


$4.00 for one not half so good as yours. 


That 10-cent honey-knife is the finest thing I ever | 
‘used for cutting out bits of comb, ete., while the 


colony js in the hive. C. C. MILLER. 
Marengo, I!!. 


Friend M.,1l am very glad to be able to 


say to you and the other readers of GLEAN- | 


INGS, that the manufacturers have made us 
such an offer on carpet-sweepers for the 
coming year, providing we purchase a very 
large park during the dull season, that 
we can furnish a machine. greatly improved, 
for only $1.50, instead of $2.00, as heretofore. 


on —_ 


THE LAW RELATING TO BEES. 


SOMETHING FROM ONE OF OUR LEGAL FRIENDS IN | 


REGARD TO FORMER DECISIONS, ETC. 












4” ing to bees as bees; thercfore in treating of 
y the subject we must employ such of the 
analogies as are to be found in the principles 
relating to beasts and animals. 

OWNERSHIP. 

The original source of ownership in luw for these 
and all other things of property, is found in the first 
chapter of Genesis, the 26th verse, whereby man is 
given “dominion over the fish of the sea, and over 
the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and over all 
the earth, and over every creeping thing that creep- 
eth upon the earth.” This is the first great law 
of property. 

Following this, ownership in bees was first, and 
still is, acquired by occupancy. Occupancy gave 


the first (human) right to lands, movables, and bees, | 


and is the natural rational method, a priori, of ac- 
quiring title inthem; and uponthis principle of 


universal law this title continues so long as occu- | 
pancy continues.—2d Kent Com., 374. This is the | 
basis of obtaining title to wild bees, by first reduc- | 


ing them to our possession, and subsequently keep- 
ing them in our custody. 

The other mode, of getting title through the oper- 
ation of contract of sale and purchase, is too famil- 
iar to need description; yet we find a few decisions, 
mainly in the New York courts, relating to this arti- 
cle of property, from which we extract, by brief 
quotations, the special points decided: 


*“ Although an unreclaimed swarm of bees belongs 
to the first one who hives them, yet if a swarm fly 
from the hive of a person, his qualified property 
continues as long as he can keep them in sight, and 


HERE are no statutes and but little law relat- | 


| has power to follow them.”—15 Wend., 550. “And if 
| they are taken or destroyed by another, although 
on his own land, an action of trespass (or trover) 
may be maintained against him therefor.’’—1 Root, 
209; 7 John., 16. % 

“Wild bees,in a bee-tree, belong to the owner of 
the soil where the tree stands.”” ‘Though another 
discover the bees, and obtain license from the own- 
er to take them and mark the tree with the initials 
of his own name, this does not confer the owner- 
ship upon him until he has taken actual possession 
of the bees.”’ “If he omit to take such possessign, 
the owner of the soil may give the same license to 
another, who may take the bees without being liable 
to the first finder.” ‘ Both parties having license, 
| the one who first takes possession acquires the 
| title.”’—ist Cow., 243. 

If the first licensee pay for the bees, he would 
| have become the owner, as that event would have 
| changed the ownership of the property, as well ina 
| tree as if they had been in a hive. 

AT SWARMING-TIME. 

We may not only reclaim our bees so long as we 
keep them in sight, but may follow them upon our 
neighbor's land, and retake—being responsible to 
_ him for the actual damage—no more.—14 Wend., 257. 

DAMAGES FOR BEES IN HIVES. 

As this is the most fruitful source of discussion 
and contention against keeping bees, we cite all the 
authorities at hand, beginning at the earliest de- 
| cisions, and ending with the latest. 
| “An iftjury received at night is only at the fault 
| of the party injured.”’—M. & M., 505. 
| ‘Vicious animals may not be placed in or on the 
| approaches to the house, so as to injure persons 
| exercising a lawful purpose in going along those 

paths to the house.” —19 Hng. Com. L., p. 394. 

‘Posted notice is advisable, and will put persons 
| upon their guard, and make it at most theirown 
misconduct if injury comes of hitching teams, ete.” 
—Chit. Pl., 82. 

“Owners of private property are not liable for 
injuries occurring, when those injured were upon 
premises without permission, and not on business, 
ete.”’—25 Mich., 1. 

WORKING BEES ABROAD, IN STORES, ETC. 


In case of grocers and others dealing in honey 
| and other sweets, which naturally attract bees, and 
by means of which the bees are doatparen. the own- 
er of the bees may as well have action for injury to 
his bees, as for the merchant to claim indemnity 
from their annoyance, or pay for his sweets.” 
“ Where an injury, of which a plaintiff complains, is 
| the result of his own fault or negligence (in un- 
| necessarily exposing his wares), or of the negligence 
or fault of both parties, without intentional wrong 
on the part of the defendant, no action can be 
maintained.’’—2d Mich., 259; 10, id., 193. 


IN FIELDS, VINEYARDS, ETC. 
In responding to allegations of injury in this 
branch of the subject, the right ‘‘to recoupe”’ (to 
| cut again)is applicable; and “in law this signifies 
the right and the act of makinga set-off.’’—Bouv. 
Dict., 430. In law this is regarded as an equitable 
right, and it would afford a fine case of litigation 
to put such a case into a court of equity, and estab- 
lish as a fact that more benefits were done by bees 
to the blossoms of trees, vines, and grain, by the 
distribution, ete., than in the supposed injury tothe 
mature fruit; yet suchis the spirit of equity and 

the office of recoupment. 

INJURIES TO ANIMALS, ETC. 

Upon this point, the iatest, fullest, and best adju- 
dication to be found is in the case of Earle vs. Van 
Alstine (8, Barbow’s Reports, 630), being the unani- 
| mous decision of the Supreme Court of New York 
| a8 announced by Justice Samuel L. Selden. In this 
| cause the complaint alleged that the defendant was 
| the owner of fifteen hives of bees, which he wrong- 
| fully kept in his yard, adjoining the publie high- 
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way, and that the plaintiff's horses, while traveling 
along the highway, and passing the place where the 
bees were kept, were attacked and stung by the 
bees so severely that one of them died and the other 
was injured,etc. The answer denied the charge 
contained inthe complaint. Trial was had in jus- 
tice’s court, and judgment given plaintiff for $70.25, 
and cost. This judgment was reversed in the 
County Court, and from this judgment plaintiff ap- 
peals to the Supreme Court. The two guestions in- 
volved, as stated by the court, were: 

“1. Is any one, who keeps bees, liable at 
events for the injury they may do? 

“2. Did the defendant keep these bees in an im- 
proper manner or place, so as to render him liable 
on that account ?”’ 

After a full statement of the case, and a critical 
examination of the authorities, the judge says: 


“These authorities seem to me to point to these 
conclusions: 1. That one who owns or keeps an 
unimal of any kind becomes liable for any injury 
the animal muy do, only on the ground of some act- 
ual or presumed negligence on his part. 2. That it 
is essential to the proof of negligence, and sufficient 
evidence thereof, that the owner be shown to have 
had notice of the propensity of the animal to do 
mischief. 3. That proof that the animal is of a sav- 
uge and ferocious nature, is equivalent to proof of 
express notice. In such cases notice is presumed. 

* Having shown, then, as I think, clearly, that the 
liability does not depend upon the classification of 
the animal doing the injury, but upon its propensity 
to do mischief, it remains to be considered whether 
bees are animals of so ferocious a disposition that 
every one who keeps them under any circumstan- 
ces does so at his peril. If it is necessary for the 
plaintiff to aver and prove the mischievous nature 
of the animal, nothing of the kind was done in this 
case; but if courts are totake judicial notice of 
things so familiar to man as bees, which, I suppose, 
they would be justified in doing, then I would ob- 
serve, that, however it may have been anciently, in 
inodern days the bee has become almost as com- 
pletely domesticated as the ox or the cow. Its hab- 
its and its instincts have been studied, and through 
the knowledge thus acquired it can be controlled 
und managed with nearly as much certainty as any 
ot the domestic animals; and though it may be 
proper still to class it among the ferw nature (wild 
by nature), it must nevertheless be regarded as 
coming very near the dividing line; and in regard to 
its propensity to mischief, Lapprehend that sucha 
thing as serious injury to persons or property from 
its attacks is very rare, not occurring in a ratio 
more frequent, certainly, than injuries arising from 
the kick of a horse or the bite of a dog. 

“There is one rule to be extracted from the author- 
ities to which I have referred, not yet noticed; and 
that is, that the law looks with more favor upon the 
keeping of animals that are useful to man than such 
“as are merely noxious and useless; and the keeping 
oft the one, although in some rare instances it may 
do injury, will be tolerated and encouraged, while 
there is nothing to excuse the keeping of the other. 
In the case of Vrooman va. Lawyer (13 John., 339), the 
court says: ‘If damage be done by any domestic 
unimal kept for use or convenience, the owner is not 
liable to an action without notice’ (of their being 
vicious, ete.). The utility of bees, no one will ques- 
tion; and hence there is nothing to call for the ap- 
plication of a very stringent rule to the case. Upon 
the whole, therefore, I am clearly of the opinion 
that the owner of bees is not liable at all events, 
for any accidental injury they may do. 

“The question is still left, whether the keeping of 
these bees so near the highway subjects the defend- 
ant to a responsiblity which would not otherwise 
rest upon him. I consider this question as substan- 
tially disposed of by the evidence inthe case. It 
appears that the bees had been kept in the same 
situation for some eight or nine years, and no proof 
was offered of: the slightest injury ever having 
been done by them. On the contrary, some of the 
witnesses testify that they had lived in the neigh- 
borhood, and had been in the habit of passing and 
repassing frequently, with teams and_ otherwise, 
without ever having been molested. This rebuts 


all 


the idea of any notice to the defendant, either from 
the nature of the bees or otherwise, that it would 
be dangerous to keep them in that situation; and, 





of course, upon the principles already settled, he 

could not be held liable. The judgment of the 
Yano § Court must be affirmed. Judgment af- 
rmed.” 


See this case in Thompson on Negligence, Vol. L, 
pages 182-8, and authorities here cited. 

The foregoing is probably sufficient to elucidate 
the principles of law specially applicable to the pe- 
culiarities of these useful insects; leaving the other 
more common principles of the law to be applied as 
in other matters. Before quitting the subject, how- 
ever, we must remark that it is the best of wisdom 
in such matters, as in all others, to avoid litigation 
wherever and whenever substantial justice can be 
received or done, without the intervention of the 
courts; for the law is, at best, hardly more than a 
two-edged sword—cutting both ways. 

HARMON SMITH, EsqQ., 

Tonia, Mich. Attorney and Apiarist. 

The above, although it does not touch the 
question very much of bees and grapes, 
serves to give us something of an idea of 
what may be expected where we go to law 
to settle these differences: and T heartily in- 
dorse the coneluding words of friend Smith, 
reminding us that whoever decides to go to 
law will probably find it a two-edged sword 
indeed, and that both parties will probably 
get cut more or less. 

MUU eae ———— 


HOW TO WIN. 


BY ONE OF GUR BEE-KEEPING FRIENDS. 





m RECENT number of The Northwestern con- 
tained a very appreciative notice of a royal 
book by a royal woman —‘* How to Win,” by 
Frances E. Willard. The writer carefully 
read the chapters of this book as they ap- 
peared in the Chautauquan. They were of 
deep interest to her, not only because they were 
yrepared by a dearly loved teacher, but also she 
1erself wished to learn **how to win.” It seems to 
her that Miss Willard, in telling the girls ‘* how to 
geton inthe world,” did not emphasize one fact 
strong enough. She did not speak of the little 
paths of opportunity leading directly from home to 
broader avenues. She did not tell them that, be- 
fore tbey tried to climb into teaching, telegraphy, 
type-writing, medicine, law, journalism, or litera- 
ture. it would be well for them to find out whether 
the first rounds of the ladder to success did not rest 
just beneath or just above the sod of their own 
dooryards. 

The windows of the room where these words are 
written look into a strange little city, where a cer- 
tain girl of our acquaintance has found her king- 
dom. Grass grows thick and unbroken in the nar- 
row streets which never echo to the whistle of the 
locomotive, the jingle of a street-car bell, or the 
roll of carriage-wheels. The small, queer houses 
differ in size, but in one thing they are all alike; 
they have no windows and only one door. The 
people who hourly pass from or enter these doors 
are the most industrious on earth. In spite of the 
fact that they are able to wear a suit of brown and 
gold velvet trimmed with the most filmy and deli- 
eate lace imaginable, every day in the year, they 
are not too proud to work for their living. They ab- 
hor strikes, never waste a moment of time, and 
loyally and royally give to their young ruler enough 
of the sweets gathered from a thousand flowers to 
fill the capitol building. For this girl rules a king- 
dom of bees, and her profession is that of a honey- 
raiser. In learning how to win in this direction she 
has not found it all sunshine, and there have been 
times when she feared she might be able to write a 
chapter on blasted hopes, from practical experi- 
ence. 

She began on two or three swarms, and the first 
year yielded lessons learned only through failures. 
She was very much afraid of bees, and they stung 
her cruelly because she, in her ignorance, trampled 
on their rights. The second year, both stings and 
failures were less numerous, but the outgrowth of 
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her colonies caused expenditure a little over re- 
ceipts. The third year the balance in her favor 
was not large, but she had gained greatly in judg- 
ment and qualities which make up a bee- 
keeper, while her business gave her delightful 
chances to study God's marvelous planning for the 
life and work of even his tiniest creatures. This 
fourth year her honey-house is filled with luscious 
honey. There are hundreds of pounds waiting for 
shipment to distant cities, besides other hundreds 
which have gone before. As you take one of the 
cakes, and the light flashes through it, you realize 
that the bee has made the myth of King Midas’ 
golden touch a reality. It has caught the clover- 
blooms, and in these transparent, cells changed 
them into gold. 

How did this girl earn her: success? She kept at 
it, refusing to be discouraged, even when friends 
counseled retreat and a withdrawal from the bus- 
iness. She compelled herself to learn her trade as 
thoroughly as if she were a carpenter, a blacksmith, 
a painter, or mechanic; and in doing this she 
studied closely the best books and magazines on 
the subject of bee-keeping. Realizing that as a 
learner she ought to begin with the ge pe of her 
profession, she sent for an “ A BC of Bee Culture,” 
and her earnest, faithful study of that rich cyclo- 
predia of “every thing pertaining to the care of 
the honey-bee”’ now oy gael in returns from 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and Kansas City. 

To keep abreast with the improvements in her 
profession, to take in the new thoughts of the stu- 
dents, and to have a bond of union with the large 
circle of little workers, our bee-keeper added to 
her A B C the magazine, Gleanings in Bee Culture, 
to which she owes much of her success. We who 
skip the technicalities, and dip into bee details 
just a little for our bee-keeper's sake, have learned 
to love and look for Gleanings, because it helps us, 
bee-magazine though it is, to learn how to win the 
kingdom of heaven.” Mrs. LYDIA STRAWN. 

Ottawa, Ill. 


We extract the above from the Northwest- | 
ern Christian Advocate, of Dec. 1. The mor- | 
al to the little story is excellent, and we bid | 
those A BC scholars who feel disappointed | 
because they have not taken in more money | 
than they have paid out for the first year or | 
two, to read the story and take courage. 


SEALING HONEY-TUMBLERS, ETC. | 





HOW TO MAKE THEM ABSOLUTELY AIR-TIGHT, AT | 
AN INSIGNIFICANT COST. 








e T the Michigan State Convention a lit- 
» tle idea came up that was well worth 
the whole expense of time and attend- | 
ance. Asamatter of course. honey 
pails and tumblers were on exhibition, 
containing samples of honey. Now. even 
experienced bee-men would every little while 
tip a tumbler over on its side, and the honey 
would ooze out under the edges of the cover, 
daubing the tables, the fingers, and clothes 
of the bee-friends. Secretary Cutting finally 
asked permission to tell the convention how 
to obviate all these troubles; and when he 
told it I felt like giving an Indian war- 
whoop of exultation, although I did not 
dare to do it just then and there. The plan 
is, briefly, this: 

Get a cheap wire sieve of coarse mesh. 
Those we have on our ten-cent counter will 
do; or the transplanting-frame on page 136. 

Put this frame or sieve on a couple of 
boxes, so as to raise it high enough to set 
a coal-oil stove underneath. I believe that 
friends Cutting and Mason, at the Tri- 
State Fair. used the part of an uncap- 
ping-can to which the wire cloth is at- 
tach Now turn your glass tumblers or 
pails bottom up over the wire cloth, and ar- 








range the heat so a Bib gradually get 
warm enough to melt beeswax. Then dip 
them in melted wax, kept in some pan over 
another lamp. The wax in this latter pan 
should not be over one-fourth or one-eighth 
of an inch in depth. Dip the mouths of 
your tumblers in the melted wax, holding 
one in each hand, but don’t turn them right 
side up until the wax has cooled enough to 
revent it from running down the. sides. 
Vith a little practice you will find you can 
very rapidly put a nice ring of wax evenly 
over the mouth of every glass pail or jelly- 
tumbler. As the glass was warm when it 
was dipped, there is no possibility of the 
wax cleaving from the glass. This arrange- 
ment is for cups and pails having a cover 
that slips over the top. It works especially 


| well on the ** Old Oaken Bucket ”’ glass pails 


that have been sold so largely, a cut of 
which we give: 

In putting on the 
covers we must warm 
them up to the point 
where they will melt 
wax; and this is done 
with the same appara- 
tus used to warm the 
glass pails. After alot ~% 
of your pails are coated : 





/ with wax, as described, “ ovp OAKEN BUCKET” 
| fill them with honey up GLASS HONEY-PAIL. 


to within a quarter of an inch of the top ; or 
you can, if you choose, weigh out a certain 
amount of honey in each tumbler. Of course, 
you are not to daub any honey on the sides. 
nor get any on the beeswax; for if you do, it 
will spoil the plan. Take one of the hot tin 
covers and slip it over the pail, just as if no 
wax were on the rim at all. The cover 
should be warm enough to melt the wax as 
it goes down. It will then be sealed up so 
perfectly that you can roll the package on 
the floor, if you choose, or hold it upside 


_down as much as you like. 


Friend Cutting said the credit of the in- 
vention belongs to Dr. Mason, of Wagon 
Works, near Toledo; but Dr. Mason very 
modestly disclaimed any credit for the in- 
vention, saying that he read a description 
of the process in back numbers of GLEAN- 
INGS. I promptly replied, that no such 
thing had ever been given in our pages. 
Then he said it was in the Canadian Bee 
Journal; but our genial friend McPherson, 
who represented Canada and the (. B. J., 
replied as promptly, that he was sure no 
such thing had appeared in their pages. 
Now, then, friends, if any one can tell us 
where this matter appears in print. — 
ing it has ever been in print, we shall be glad 
to ‘‘render unto Cesar the things that are 
Cesar’s.”” If we can not find any such place, 
I think Dr. Mason and Secretary Cutting 
will have to bear the honor. It is a most 
simple thing, it is true; but I have experi- 
mented and puzzled my brains for years to 
decide upon some cheap method of sealing 
up jelley-tumblers with beeswax. The 
trouble was, it never occurred to me to put 
on the wax before I put in the honey. While 
we are on the subject, I may remark that 
we can furnish the Old Oaken buckets of 
1 Ib. for $4.50 per 100, or $40.00 per 1000. 
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SOME OF GLEANINGS’ CONTRIBU- 
TORS. 


TAKING A LOOK AT THEIR FACES, 

T is a rare pleasure to meet, face to face. 
those who have written for the pages of 
any periodical we love. This has often 
occurred to me when attending the vari- 
ous bee-keepers’ conventions. Well, the 





next best thing—that is, where we can not 
meet them face to face—is to see their faces 
illustrated through our journals; and we 
take pleasure in submitting to you the pic- 
ture below—a very good one of our friend 
T. B. Terry. 








= creer 


T. B. TERRY. THE POTATO-MAN. 


Mr. Terry is pretty well known to the 
readers of GLEANINGS. through his articles 
here and elsewhere. He commenced on a} 
poor farm, with only little capital to start | 
with, unless it was an education a little bet- | 


ter, perhaps, than the average young farmer | 
has; faith in: himself, and a determination 
to make his way by his own strength of mus- 
cle and vigor of brain, and last, but not 
least, by the hearty co-operation of his good 
wife. The great feature of Mr. Terry’s life, 
and the one that has made him sought after 
by different States to address farmers’ in- 
stitutes, is the fact that he started in the 
outset to see if the labor and drudgery of 
farmwork could not be shortened and made 
easier by better tools and better methods of 
management. Our friends who read the 
Ohio Farmer will notice that our friend Ter- 
ry has been pretty severely pulled to pieces, 
especially in regard to this matter of im- 
roved tools; but he seems to be abundant- 
y able to keep up his side of the argument, 
especially while he has his own small farm, 
his own stock. and his own tool-house full 
of tools to back him up. It is not theory’ 
that friend Terry writes—it is actual Be pete 
ence, and the fruits of earnest, faithful, 


hard work. Ie is heartily in love with his 
farm and farmwork, and his love and en- 
thusiasm are so contagious that one can 
scarcely read his writings without wantin 

to be a farmer too. I did not know till jus 
now that friend Terry was with me on the 





tobacco question. But I might have known 
it; for how couid a man in these times be 
progressive, and be a tobacco-user? 


. oe oO 


HOW I FIXED MY BEES FOR CELLAR 
WINTERING. 


RAISING COMBS SO AS TO LEAVE TWO OR THREE 
INCHES OF SPACE UNDER THE BROOD-FRAMES, 





AVING my bees in the cellar, fixed to suit me, 
I thought perhaps the renders of GLEAN- 
INGs might like to know in what manner I 
had them prepared. The doors to the cellar 
were left open for two weeks before I set 

the bees in, so as to cool the cellar off as much as 

possible, for, as a usual thing, the temperature is 
too high if Ido not dothis. A day was chosen for 
setting in, which was mild. and a little above the 
freezing-point, so that the hives would come off the 
bottom-boards without snapping, so as to irritate 
the bees. I also find that bees are less easily dis- 
turbed in such weather than they are when it is 
colder. Before setting the first one in I placed a. 
bottom-board on ne ground, and upon this I set 
acap, or cover, to a hive, so as to raise the hivea 
little distance above the cellar bottom, on account 
of damp and impure air. On top of this cap was 
spread a part of a newspaper so as to keep the 
droppings from the bees off the top of the cover; 
for L have found there is nothing that will spoil the 
paint quicker than will these droppings. On top 
of this paper I placed a rim, or frame, made by 

nailing four pieces of half-inch stuff, which was 3 

inches wide, together, so as to be the same size as 





| the bottom of the hive. On this rim the hive is 
| placed, which gives about 4 inches of space between 
| the bottom of the hive and paper below, for plen- 


ty cf room for dead bees to drop, and for fresh air 
to cireulate. 

Before setting in the cellar I made a sawdust 
cushion as follows: A rim was gotten out, the 
same as that upon which the hive is placed; and up- 


| on one side cf this was tacked a sheet of cotton 


cloth, which cost only 5 cents per yard. To hold. 
the cloth securely to the frame, a strip of the same 
was torn off and folded so as to be three double, 
this. being placcd on top of the sheet, along the 
edge, so as to clamp the sheet between it and the 
frame when the nails were driven. After nailing 
onthe first sheet the rim is turned over and filled 
with fine dry basswood sawdust, which was saved 
when sawing sections last winter, the sawdust be- 
ing well packed down. Now nail on another shect 
the same as the first, and the cushion is made. Be- 
fore putting this on the hive I took off the quilt, 
or honey-board, and substituted two sheets of this 
same cotton cloth; for from the experience of the 
past three winters | find that such is much the best, 
as it allows the moisture from the bees to pass off, 
yet keeps the bees dry and nice. Especially do I 
find this so in cellar wintering. Asit takes only 
one yard of this 5-cent cloth for one of my hives, 
the expense is very little; while the cushion will 
last foralifetime, if properly cared for. When the 
hive is setin the cellar a sheet of newspaper is 
spread’ over the cushion, the same as was the one 
ontop of the cap, when another rim is placed on 
this, and we proceed as before. The cellar is high 
enough to pile four on top of each other, and: wide 
enough to place three tier side by side, but I set 
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only one tier on each side so as to leave an alley- 
way in the middle, so I can inspect them at any 
time I may wish, for I always go into the cellar 
twice a month to see that allis right as to temper- 
ature, mice, ete.; and at these times I can not help 
looking at the little fellows, for the fun it gives me. 
I know some insist that this is all wrong; but I 
could never see that it did any harm; and even if I 
did, I doubt if I could deny myself this pleasure, 
for 1 keep bees for pleasure as well as profit, often 
thinking that the pleasure part pays the better. 
Well, after all are in, the cellar is closed, when it is 
managed as I told you about last winter. 
G.M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., Nov. 26, 1886. 

Friend D.,in regard to raising the bottom- 
boards for wintering, I would add that 
friend Bingham, at the Michigan State Con- 
vention, stated that he did not know of any 
other one thing that had given so good re- 
sults as raising combs two inches or more 
from the bottom-board. This allows dead 
bees and debris to drop down through out 
of the way ; allows plenty of air to pass all 
around under the comb, and seems to bea 
safeguard against the effects of dampness 
and impure air. He uses this space below 
the combs, whether they are outdoors or in 
the cellar; ‘and he has of late been very suc- 
cessful in wintering with little loss. 


mee eo OE 


OVER 20 TONS OF HONEY, AND HOW 
TAKEN. 





When Honey is Sufficiently Ripened to Ex- 
tract. 


VALUABLE SUGGESTIONS FROM FE. FRANCE. 





2 FTER selling off 55 colonies of bees we had 395 
colonies to commence with in the spring. 
We increased by dividing until we had 507 
colonies in the fall. We commenced to ex- 
tract honey June 3d, and finished on the 5th 
of July. Amount of honey taken was 42,489 lbs.— 
an average of very nearly 108 Ibs. per colony, spring 
count. The bees were in six apiaries—one apiary 
at home; the other five were from 4to7 miles away, 
in different directions. We worked one apiary a 
day every day except Sundays and the 3d day of 
July. But all the boys were hired to work on the 
4th of July, or the day on which the Fourth would 
be celebrated, as this year it came on Sunday. Boys 
don’t like to miss the Fourth of July, and so they 
proposed to have me let them work three apiaries 
in two days, and then have the day gained to go to 
the celebration. I agreed to that. Now, if ever 
you saw asetof boys work to gain time, you can 
form some idea how those boys worked. 

On the first day of July we were up and off, and 
drove 5 miles to the yard to work; got there as soon 
as it was light enough to work. We put up the tent 
and extracted 1800 lbs. of honey, and then drove 
home, unloaded the honey, ate our dinner, and then 
drove to another yard, 5 miles away in another di- 
rection; gut there at 5 o'clock P.M. We worked 
half of the bees, and then drove home with 1200 }bs; 
of honey. The amount taken, after five o'clock, by 
daylight, made 3000 Ibs. extracted in one day, and 
we drove 20 miles in going and coming to and from 
our work. 

The next morning at daylight found us7 miles 








from home at another yard where we extracted 1400 
lbs., and drove back home to dinner. After dinner 
we drove back to the yard that was half worked the 
day before, and took 829 |bs., and were home again 
before sundown, having taken out that day 2229 Ibs., 
and traveled 24 miles. I think that was pretty good 
work for boys. Iran the extractor both days my- 
self—a two-comb machine. We keep one extractor 
at each yard during the honey-harvest, and fon! t 
move them from one yard to another. 

Imake our own extractors, as I can not buy one 
to suit me. I make them in the winter, when I have 
plenty of time, then they don’t cos: as much money 
out as it would to buy them. From the time that I 
commenced to use the extractor up to the year 1884, 
we emptied the combs once in 10 days; but the three 
last years we have emptied them just once a week, 
or7 days. We find the seven-day plan decidedly the 
best one. We get more honey, and I can not see 
butitis just as good. This dry season we could 
have extracted as often as four or five days, and 
the honey would have been all right. Last year 
was very wet, and our honey was about one-fourth 
capped when we extracted it, and the honey was 
rather thin. This year the combs would be, on an 
average, three-fourths capped, and were thick—in 
fact, thick enough as fast as gathered. Another 
reason why I like the seven-day plan is, we are not 
troubled with the bees getting the swarming fever. 
They get their combs just nicely filled in our large 
hives, in seven days, and then we come and empty 
the honey. The queen then has room to deposit her 
eggs, and the bees bave plenty of room to store 
their honey; and then they are all happy and con- 
tented, and won’tswarm. We use the Langstroth 


| hive, three stories high, for the extractor, with 


eight frames in each story, and we don’t think it is 
any too big; and, by the way, we are wintering 
some of them three stories high outdoors—the top 
story a solid block of honey. 

We don’t practice any method of ripening our 
honey by artificial means. We take our honey-bar- 
rels right into the field with us; fill them, drive in 
the plugs, take them home, and store themin our 
honey-house, standing on end, with the plugs up. 
We put the honey in through an inch hole, witha 
funnel. We pack the barrels away without loosen- 
ing the plugs, just as they come from the fields, and 
I think the honey keeps better than it would to give 
itair. It is put in warm,in the heat of the day, 
and will not swell by cooling. Keep it tight, and it 
will, I think, retain its flavor better than to give it 
air. I know the honey will remain longer without 
eandying if kept tight. 

REPORT FOR THE LAST FOUR YEARS. 

Average amount of honey obtained ea last 4 
years is 103 lbs., spring count. 

No, colonies spring of os 2 211. Average, i Ibs. 


4, 285. 


oie sa m 1885, 320. oa ee 
x4 “ a4 1886, 395. “ we) 
Average amount for the four years, 1038 sid 

For so large an amount of bees for so long a time, 
we think that is a pretty fair report. The bees 
have all been wintered on their summer stands, 
with a steady increase in the number of colonies. 

THE RECORD OF TWO STUDENTS. 

As I said at the beginning of this article, we sold 
55 colonies, last spring, to a couple of our students, 
one of them buying 4and the other 51. The boy 
who bought the four got 117 lbs. average of honey 
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from the four. The other lot of 51 was hauled 9 
miles on lumber wagons, without springs, overa 
very rough road, then unloaded in my pasture-lot. 
He commenced to move them March 19, and moved 
when the roads were passable. Most of the bees 
were moved the I4th and Ith of April. On the 2Ist 
day of April, and the following night, the bees were 
all loaded up again on lumber wagons, and moved 
14% miles,and put onacar. The next day I went 
with them to Brodhead, 80 miles, then again they 
were moved one mile and set up and turned loose to 
work in a new location. One of the hives hada 
leak in it. Asthey were packed in a cattle-car, I 
could not get to them to stop the leak; and when we 
opened it there were only a few young bees in the 
hive, so we put the brood-combs and young bees in 
with another swarm. 

One colony swarmed out and went off, leaving 
him 49 colonies to commence with. From these 
he extracted 9880 Ibs. of honey—an average of 201 
lbs., spring count—a pretty fair record for a boy, 
for his first year, by himself. 


A GOOD REPORT FOR BLACK BEES, 


It seems to me I hear you say, “They must have 
been a pure strain of Italians, or some other fancy 
breed.” Well, they were a pure race of blacks, or 
brown bees, as you choose to call them—those fel- 
lows that some writers say “ live only from hand to 
mouth’’— poor despised. blacks. They are not so 
poor a bee, after all. Who has got 49 colonies of 
any other race that has done any better (take a 
whole apiary through, not pick out 49 of the best)? 
Do [think the brown bee is as good a honey-gath- 
erer as the Italian? Yes. I don’t think there is 
very much difference, and I have been handling 
them both for several years, and have had several 
strains of Italian bees in that time. I am sure that 
there is more difference in a location for an apiary 
than there is in the race of bees. Take, for instance, 
that same lot of bees that I sold and moved to Brod- 
head, this last spring, where they were before I 
moved them. They never gave as good an average 
as my other apiaries. They had plenty of basswood, 
but were short of clover. In their new location 
they had plenty of white clover, and a fair range 
for basswood besides. As the weather was so dry, 
and he had only the one apiary to attend to, he ex- 
tracted oftener than I have ever done, and that 
made a big difference in the amount of honey gath- 
ered. Perhaps the Italian bee in the same place, and 
handled the same, would have done as well, but I 
don’t think they would have done any better, so you 
see the Italian is not a favorite with me. I havea 
good many pure Italians and a good many more— 
hybrids, I think. The hybrids are the best workers; 
and as for their stinging qualities, they can do their 
share of it. The brown bees are the most peaceable, 
and less liable to sting, of any bees I ever had. 

Now, I know that I may be treading on some- 
body’s sore toes, but I can not help saying just 
what I think. I wish I could get a race of bright 
Italians that are as peaceable to handle as my 
brown bees, and I am ready to give $25.00 for a 
queen or queens from which I can raise those bright 
Italians that will be as peaceable, and as good hon- 
ey-gatherers, as my brown bees. Why? Because 
we have about as many bees as we care to handle, 
and would like to sell off our increase, and I think 
Italians would sell better. 

Ihave some other things to say at some future 





time. I will just say here,if any one wants my 

views on any point in the bee-business, let me know 

what it is. EDWIN FRANCE. 
Platteville, Wis. 


Many thanks for your excellent report, 
friend F:, and we are very much obliged to 
you for this last invitation. In accordance 
with it, | want you to tell us about that 
home-made extractor that suits you better 
than any you can buy. Tell us how it is 
made, and your objections to those that are 
in the market.—Barreling your honey, and 
bunging it ys just as it is taken from the 
hives, would be in accordance with friend 
Bingham’s views. I believe you are right in 
saying that honey that is corked or bunged 
up will keep longer without candying. Doubt- 
less you remember what has been said/about 
the crop of alsike-clover honey which we 
found at the Columbus State Fair. Well, 
we are greatly surprised that, even after our 
zero treezes of late, it has not candied a par- 
ticle. You can cut it with a kvn**:. and it is 
really liquid amber, but no cam , ng.—I am 
very glad indeed to know that you have suc- 
ceeded so well in teaching the boys who 
help you, that they make the excellent re- 
port you give us. Yes, I am glad to get it, 
even if it 2s a good report from black bees. 
But, look here, old friend; even if you have 
found as good results from black bees as 
from Italians in the way of honey, how 
about repelling moth millers—repelling rob- 
bers, and ever so many other points that 
have been brought out in the last 20 years? 
Never mind about sdpeorges | on toes. We 
will pull our toes back out of the way. if you 
get to tramping too close and too hard. At 
the recent Michigan Convention there was 
some talk about rearing black and hybrid 
queens for those who prefer them, and I re- 
plied that we were ready to supply all de- 
mand at the Home of the Honey-Bees ; that 
is, when it is settled that anybody wants 
blacks and hybrids in preference to Italians. 





Se i 


A GOOD REPORT FROM SOUTHERN 
IOWA. 





ITS FLORA AND RESOURCES. 





HAVE located here in the southeast part of 
Page Co., Iowa. I came here last March, 
hence 1 have had the opportunity of noting 
the character and result of the past honey- 
season. The people here claim that it wasu 
very poor season, on account of the extreme 
drought that prevailed, lasting from June 9th un- 
til Aug. 13th. This had the effect to cut short, 
somewhat, the clover and basswood yield. It also 
impaired the growth and development of the au- 
tumn and fall flowers. The fall rains resulted 
favorably to the secretion of nectar, and, as a re- 
sult, bees are in a good condition for the approach- 
ing winter. My yield for the season was 121 lbs., 
clover and basswood, and 96 lbs. autumn. Total, 
217 lbs. per colony, for the season. 

If 1 am not mistaken, this is an excellent place 
for bees and honey. The industry, however, has 
been neglected, as nearly all use the box hive, or 
some substitute. I brought fifty Simplicity hives 
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in the flat with me when [ came here last spring. 
Forty-one of these are now in the hands of my 
neighbors. Many never saw a movable-frame hive 
with metal bearings before, while wax sheets and 
their manufacture was an unheard-of wonder. 
People came for miles around to see the extractor 
work, and get a glimpse of my fixtures and mode 
of handling bees. One gentleman came three 
miles, and offered me two dollars to show hii a 
queen-bee. Of course, I showed him the queen, 
und he saw her depositing eggs as any good queen 
should. You can rest assured that he went away 
highly pleased, and I allowed him to take his two 
dollars along too. 

I will give a condensed list of the honey flora of 
this section of country. First, the sources, consti- 
tuting the spring flora. 

The soft maple comes first. This is followed by 
the different species of willows, which exist here 
in great abundance; then comes a great array of 
minor prairie-flowers, followed by the box-elder, 
which is very plentiful. Then comes fruit-bloom, 
which is a tonanza, besides our cultivated or- 
chards, of whch we have a full supply. There are 
1000 acres of .imber within a radius of 2's miles of 
me, which is literally thatched over with wild- 
cherry, plum, crab-apple, and white-thorn. When 
all this comes into bloom, | doubt not that it makes 
both the bees and bee-keeper rejoice. 

Here the spring flow closes, and we find that 
it has run into the lap of the summer flow, for 


Basswood opens about June 15th, right in the midst 
of the clover. Then comes a rush of houey, lasting 
until July ist. Here the summer flow steps down 
and out; and a lull of two weeks: ensues. Then 
comes the autumn flow, which is ushered in by the 
blooming of the buckbush, a very good honey- 
shrub, and very plentiful. A week later we are 
met with a bright yellow flower that seems to be 
a near relative to the noxious Spanish-needle, yet 
it lacks the needle, and is quite distinct from that 
variety. From this the bees are found bulging 
their combs with a bright golden-colored honey. A 
week later comes heart’s-ease, which seems to give 
still better results. This continues ia bloom until 
the last of September, and is here very plentiful; 
in fact, it is a great nuisance to farmers. In 
the meantime a great array of autumn prairie- 
tiowers are in bloom, many of which scem to fur- 
nish considerable honey. Notably ainong these is 
the prairie-locust, that grows in great’ profusion. 
The fall season closes with the various species of 
fall asters. These furnish a good flow of honey 
when atmospheric conditions are favorable. The 
honey season closed here this season Sept. 29th. 
The aster family furnished no honey—weather con- 
ditions not favorable. RK: B. ROBBINS. 
Siam, Iowa, Noy. 24, 1886. 


Friend R.,as you state it I should say that 
your locality isa most excellent one. It is 
very rare that we find three great sources of 
honey all in one place; namely, fruit and 
ap le trees, white clover, and basswood. 
When we have added to this the yield from 
autumn flowers—that is, if you have this 
every season—you have a remarkably favor- 
able location. Two hundred and seventeen 
oagpes to a colony is certainly excellent ; 

ut you do not tell us how much of an apia- 
ry you had. 





FRIEND TERRY ON TOBACCO. 


HE STARTLES US BY SOME NEW FACTS. 





RIEND ROOT:—It is with a great deal of 
pleasure that I read, in each number of 
GLEANINGS, the Tobacco Column. I am glad 
to .know that one man is doing all he can to 
check this filthy and disgusting as well as 

expensive habit that is now so widespread in our 
beautiful land. ‘ 

Some experiences lately have made me think 
more than usual about tobacco and its victims. I 
called ona family, not long since, who are said to 
be very much in need of help. They hadn't any 
oil to burn, but the man kept up his steady spit, 
spit, spit, as long as I stayed. It was, perhaps, the 
poorest home I was ever in; but not so poor but 
there is money for tobacco. I know another poor 
man, about 60 years old. He has always been a 
faithful, hard-working man; but from boyhood he 
has drank, and used tobacco steadily. He is nota 
drunkard, but a steady drinker. He has quite 
a family;a nice wife; but the house, or shelter, 
they have lived in for 20 years is but little better 
than outdoors. He told me himself, that in very 
eold nights one of them had to situp and keep 
putting in wood while the others slept, and that 


| with their beds up close to the fire. I think they 


usually get enough to eat, but that is all. The rest 
goes tothe saloon. I carefully figured up, the oth- 


wilde saver ta out tc bidéia, betas boar Mas er day, from statements made by the man himself, 
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and found that the money he had paid for tobacco 
and liquor, saved and kept at interest, would to- 
day uy him my farmand home. Now, it’s a ques- 
tion with me how much charity we owe such men, 
and I should like your opinion, friend Root. 1 
have saved my money, and bought a home; they 
have squandered theirs, and have got nothing. 
When they are sick and actually starving, why, 
then there is no question; but who wants to help 
them when half their earnings go for tobacco and 
liquor? But, how about their families? This re- 
minds: I was traveling with a fine young man 
lately, whose father’s name is known and honored 
throughout the United States. I missed him from 
the sleeping-car, in the evening, and, seeing him 
the next morning, asked him where he had been. 
He said he went to have a smoke, and fell asleep in 
the smoker, and didn’t wake up till morning. 1 be- 
lieved him, until I heard from the train hands that 
he had spent the night on the floor of the smoker, 
drunk. They wouldn’t let him into the sleeper; but 
out, of respect for his father they kept the matter 
quiet, and took care of him. . 

Take a walk with me through the strects of 
Chicago, St. Louis, or any of our large cities, and 
see the multitudes of children, hardly beyond the 
spanking age, who are smoking and spitting. 
Think of what they are probably coming to. It is 
appalling. It is well known, that tobacco is doubly 
injurious to the growing child. We ought to have 
a United States law, forbidding all minors using 
tobacco. When aman is full grown, and pays his 
own bills, let him use it, if he must, providing he 
does not marry. This is a little hard on some of 
the good married men who use the vile stuff, per- 
haps they may think; but I have got a dreadful 
thing to tellthem. Not long since I was walking in 
the city with a celebrated physician. As we passed 
a house, surrounded with every evidence of 
wealth and refinement, he spoke: 
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“T have a patientin there, an idolized wife, who is 
dying, and beyond all help, and none of them 
know what is the matter with her, and still her 
husband has killed her.” 

“Why, doctor,” says I, ‘“* what do you mean?” 

*T mean just this,’’ he says; “her husband is 
just literally steeped in tobacco, until the insensi- 
ble perspiration from his body has become a deadly 
poison, ard his wife has absorbed enough of this, 
and had, before I was called in,so that she will 
die.” 

“ Have you told them?" 

“No; what good? It would only add to their 
misery now.” 

* But, doctor, are you sure ?*’ 

* Yes; I have seen such things before. Some con- 
stitutions can bear the poison, and some can not. 
Why, just to give you an idea, I saw this experi- 
ment tried, among others, at an establishment 
where they treat patients for the cure of the tobac- 
co habit. A man just brought in was washed as 
clean as soap and water could make him, and then 
some flies were allowed to alight on him. In five 
minutes, by the watch, they were dead. There was 
poison enough in the perspiration that came out 
of a man washed as clean as possible, to kill them. 
You can imagine what it would be, when he wasn’t 
washed, perhaps, to spend hours each day in a 
warm bed with him.” 

This was all new to me,and I was completely 
dumbfounded. 

I don't use tobacco, thank God, and never did; 
but if I had, that physician's statement would have 
stopped me as surely and quickly as a bullet would. 
Run any risk of killing my dear wife by my filthy 
habit? Not much! I weuld have slept in the 
stable; no, in the pig-pen; no, outdoors under a 
tree, far from every live animal, until the poison 
was all out of my system. T. B. Terry. 

Hudson, 0. 

Why, old friend, you have got away ahead 
of the whole of us in regard to the tobacco 
reform. I was prepared to believe that peo- 

le sometimes kill themselves by its use, but 
Paid not dream of such a thing as their kill- 
ing others who are obliged to be near them. 
Your remarks explain something, however, 
that I did not understand before. When- 
ever I am obliged, even for only alittle time, 
to remain in a room or car filled with tobac- 
co smoke, it sickens and crazes me, and 
sometimes I have noticed that it takes two 
or three days to recover entirely from the 
effects of the poison. May be I could get ac- 
customed to it in time,as I have become 
accustomed to the poison of the bee-sting ; 
but I believe I would rather remain as I am 
in this respect. 

A few days since, myself and two other 
bee-friends were obliged to wait for a train 
at Ann Arbor. To while away the time, we 
had afriendly dish of oysters, in a clean- 
looking restaurant. While paying our bills a 


troop of juveniles entered. Every one of ' 


them had a Cigarette in his mouth, even 
away down to the small boy with short 
trowsers. Why, he was not very much big- 
ger than Huber; and the sight of this boy, 
inhaling the fumes of tobacco, the blood in 
his youthful veins being stimulated by the 
vile narcotic, almost made me shudder. Dr. 
Mason suggested to the proprietor that boys 








ought not to be allowed to smoke in sucha 
place. 

** Why,” replied one of the small ones, 
** he sells us the cigarettes hisself.”’ 

That was a clincher. So long as the pro- 
prietor sold cigarettes, the boys had a right 
to smoke them on his premises. It is posi- 
tively appalling to see these little ones rivet 
the chains of avile habit while they are 
too young to discriminate. I wish I could 
see these boys’ mothers. 

Friend Terry, I, too. thank God that you 
do not use tobacco; for, to tell the truth, I 
did not know, until just now, but of 
course I might have known, that men like 
yourself, Prof. Cook, and,I think I may say, 
the entire corps of contributors of GLEAN- 
INGS, without many exceptions, would not, 
on general principles, use tobacco, because 
they love their wives, as you put it (the 
queens of our homes, you know); they love 
their fellow-men, and Nae love their Maker. 
Now, I feel glad to think that we can join 
hands in this work, and that we can join in 
our daily prayers in pleading with the great 
Father for the boys of our land—yes, the 
juveniles, even if it is true that the grown- 
up ones are, many of them, past saving. By 
all means, let us have a U.S. law for the? 
protection of minors. 

- ee —_ = a 
SMOKER FUEL; MANAGEMENT OF 
SMOKERS, ETC. 


DOES HEAT CURE DIARRHEA? 








AST winter, some time in February, if I re- 
member correctly, there appeared marks of 
diarrhea in a few colonies in one of my cel- 
lars. The weather had been pretty cold, and 
fires had been rather low. I increased the 

temperature by better fires, and there were no 

further appearances of diarrhea. I do not conclude 
from this that heat is a sure cure for diarrhea, 
but I look upon it as a straw biowing in that direc- 
tion. There are so many chances for mistake that 
I may be deceived in the whole affair. 
SHAVINGS FOR SMOKER FUEL. 

In GLEANINGS for Oct. 15, Ernest tells how he 
uses sawdust; and for such as have plenty of the 
proper material on hand I do not know of any thing 
better than to follow his instructions; for with my 
plan and my shavings, instead of his sawdust (for I 
ean not get sawdust such as he uses) I am oblig- 
ed to replenish my smoker oftener than he; 
but some, I think many, can not get his saw- 
dust; and even if. other sawdust would do just 
as well, there are sonie who do not have plenty of 
rotten wood. Let me tell you just how I use shav- 
ings; and forstarting me in the use of them I would 
not begrudge many times the price of Mr. Heddon’s 
book. Ina convenient place in the apiary stands a 
box, of one or two bushels capacity, in which I put 
commor. planer shavings of pine. The box is cov- 
ered with a tin hive-cover, so that it is thoroughly 
rain-proof. In this box isa small tin box contain- 
ing matches, and a baking-powder can, to hold pre- 
pared rotten wood. Ernest suggests another bak- 
ing-powder can to be used as a sort of scoop with 
which to fill shavings into the smoker. The rotten 
wood is prepared in this way: Ina stone crock or 
other vessel I put something like a gallon of water 
and a pound of saltpeter. To this I add a little red 
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aniline dye, not because it makes it any better, but 
so that I can tell at a glance whether the wood has 
been prepared or not. After the water has dissolv- 
ed the saltpeter, I fill it with pieces of rotten wood, 
something like the size of a hickory-nut; let it soak 
perhaps two days, then take out and dry, and it is 
ready for use. If lam using Bingham’s “ Doctor” 
smoker, I put into the smoker enough shavings to 
fillit half an inch or an inch deep, then touch a 
match to a piece of saltpeter wood, drop it into the 
smoker, and fill the smoker nearly or quite full of 
shavings, pressing them down pretty hard. The 
saltpeter wood will be in no danger of going out 
while this is being done, even if the bellows is not 
worked. Instead of putting wet carpenter shavings 
on top, as Mr. Heddon directs, | find it usually more 
convenient to pick up a little bunch of green grass, 
and I find this answers the purpose. I have, how- 
ever, had made a circular piece of tin, filled with 
*s-inch holes, and having a diameter about 34 inch 
less than the diameter of the smoker. A piece of 
wire, fastened into the central part, serves as a 
handie, and this piece of tin being always on hand 
serves in place of wet shavings or grass. An im- 
provement, perhaps, wouid be to fasten the circular 
piece of.tin in the nozzle cf the smoker. 
I have made an entire success of using planer 
e Shavings in a Clark smoker. To light it I take a 
piece of saltpeter wood, light it, and put it in the 
smoker, either after putting in a few shavings, or 
after the smoker has been crammed full of shav- 
ings. Then I blow till itis wel! going. I find that 
it works just as wellin the Clark as in the Bingham. 
I like the Bingham better than the Clark, because 
it requires no cleaning of the tube, and is good, 
whether old ornew. I like the Clark,if the tube 
would not fill up, better than the Bingham, because 
it costs less, and because it sends a stronger blast. 
A new Clark is about perfection. é 


LEGISLATLON FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 

A committee was appointed at the North-Ameri- 
can Convention at Indianapolis, to inquire into the 
desirability and feasibility of obtaining such legis- 
lation a3 would secure bee-keepers a right to cer- 
tain territory, without fear of intrusion from other 
parties. The convention by no means indorsed such 
legislation, for 1 think few of them had given the 
matter enough previous thought to befamiliar with 
it, but they merely thought worth while to inquire in- 
to the matter. If bee-keepers will give their views 
through the bee. papers it will help the committee 
to make a more intelligent report at the next meet- 
ing. Please give us your reasons for and also 
against either the desirability or the feasibility of 
such legislation. C. C. MILLER. 

Marengo, I1l., Dec. 1, 1886. 


P. S.—Since writing the above, GLEANINGS for 


Dec. 1 has come to hand, and I will say to the good 
friends Z. T. Hawk and A. F. Stauffer, that I will 
try to reply soon to their courteous remarks and 
queries. I will just say to friend Hawk, at the risk 
of lowering his estimation of my intelligence, that I 
am not joking, but in dead earnest; and although 
not certain, I think lam right. Atany rate it will 
do no harm for us to talk it over in a good-natured 
way, and I will try hard to keep down my temper. 
M. 
Friend M.,I think there is no question 
but that heat will prove a perfect cure for 
most forms of diarrhea, providing it be ad- 





ministered just right. You know all of our 
old troubles of spring dwindling gave way 
to the influence of warm sunshiny weath- 
er, especially when it came accompanied 
with honey from the soft maples or from 
fruit-bloom.—I am glad to hear your good 
words for the Clark smoker. At the Mich- 
igan Convention we had some good-natur- 
ed jokes in regard to our respective smo- 
kers, and some of them seemed a little sur- 
prised when I told them I never claimed 
that the Clark smoker was the best smoker 
in every respect. In fact, I always feel a 
little modesty in claiming that any thing 
made by myself is better than anybody 
else can make. Even if it were a fact, 
don’t believe I should want to say it. If 
the Clark sends a stronger blast than the 
Bingham, even when new, 1 think that is 
a pretty good recommend for it. We are 
working hard on the problem of making 
one so the blast-tube will not fill up.—You 
may be right in regard to the matter of 
legislation, but I fear there will be a heap 
of objections before we can bring it to 

ass. I for one should be very glad indeed 
if I could purchase the privilege of keep- 
ing all the bees that are kept, inside cf a 
certain district, without being obliged to 
purchase the entire real estate of that dis- 
trict. If it can be done, it will certainly 
be a great thing for bee-men, and, in real 
truth, it will not harm the occupants of 
said district, or inconvenience them to an 
amount great enough to be estimated. Per- 
haps we might buy the privilege of the 
Jand-owners. in-some localities. Go ahead, 
friend M. We shall be glad to hear what 
you can suggest in the matter. 


KRETCHMER’S INVERTIBLE FRAME 
AND HIVE. 


AN INGENIOUS ARRANGEMENT. 





™ HESE frames are separated from each other 
and from the case, and have all the lateral 
adjustments of the Langstroth frame. By 
referring to the illustration below it will be 
seen that only the right-hand end of the top- 
bar projects beyond the end-piece of the frame, 
resting on a rabbet, A, whichis less than 14 inch; 
while the left-hand end of the bottom-bar, C, pro- 
jects likewise into a similar rabbet of the hive, rest- 
ing on a‘strip of metal, D, inserted into a saw-kerf 
cut in the end of the hive. 





KRETCHMER’S METHOD OF MAKING AN INVERTIBLE 
HIVE AND INVERTIBLE FRAME. 


To remove the frame from the hive, we have on- 
ly to lift the right-hand end a little in advance of 
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the left-hand end. This movement disengages the 
lower left-hand end of the bottom - bar, and the 


frame, with comb and bees, can be removed or ad- | 
justed to any place in the hive as readily as an L. | 


frame. Toinvert the comb, simply turn the frame 


end over end, and itis ready to be inserted into the 
hive in an inverted position, as top and bottom of 


the frame are alike. 
If the condition of the combs is such as to admit 


inverting them all together, we slip a strip of metal | 
like D (usually a %g-inch strip of hoop iron), into the | 


saw-kerf B, over the ends of the frame-tops; and 


the entire case, with frames, combs, and bees, may | 


be inverted, end over end; and when thus inverted, 
the case and frames, with their adjustments, are 
just the same as they appeared before inverting. 
In fact, both top and bottom of both hive and 
frames are alike; and, regardless which side of the 
case is up, any frame can be removed from the top 


as readily us an L. frame, by removing the metal | 
strip D, which was below the bottom, now over the | 
ends of the top-bar. <A hole or two pierced into the | 


metal strip, into which a nail, or the corner of the 
putty-knife, may be inserted, assists in removing 
said strip. 

While these frames work well in a hive as deep as 


a Langsatroth hive, we use them in our two-story | 
alternating hive, the frames of which are only six | 
inches deep. When of such depth they can readily | 
be handled with one hand; although in a hive, | 


practically arranged to alternate the upper with 


the lower story, the combs require very little hand- | 


ling. Infact, we don’t handle one frame in this 


hive where we handle four in any otber hive, to ac- | 


complish the same result. 

A few weeks ago, while looking over my past rec- 
ords of wintering bees under various conditions and 
preparations, I found that 1 had sustained less loss 
of bees in the alternating hive than in any other, 


although wintered on the summer stand, which I | 


attribute largely to their thorough central commu- 


nication, the two cases of brood-combs being 12 | 


inches deep, with a 14-inch space through the cen- 
ter. Do not 'nderstand me as advocating tall hives. 
I have used hives with frames 14 inches deep, and 
sustained heavy losses, as tall hives necessarily are 
of small circumference, and the cold penetrates 
from all sides, and reaches the bees sooner than in 
a shallower hive. E. KRETCHMER, 
Coburg, Lowa, Dec., 1836. 


Friend K., your plan is not new, so far as 
the frame is concerned. The idea, however, 
of slipping a piece of hoop iron over the 
frames, so the hive may be inverted, is, so 
far as I remember, original. The whole 
difficulty with such an arrangement is, that 
frames supported by opposite corners are 
not firm and substantial. If heavy with 
honey, the upper bse suri corner will 
sag over to one side or the other, and noth- 
ing will keep them in place except project- 
ing wood, nail-heads, or something of that 
sort, and then we have frames at fixed dis- 
tances. We give the illustration more to 
show to others that this field has been al- 
ready worked over, than with the hope that 
it will ever be adopted. Of course, it would 
work very much better with a shallow frame, 
say five or six inches deep, than with the 
ordinary L. frame. A broad base would 
also help the frame to stand securely. 


| FRIEND DADANT IN REGARD TO THE 
SALE OF HONEY. 


| CAN IT EVER COMPETE WITH THE SUGAR-INDUSTRY? 


I come forward to take issue with friend 

Heddon on his article, page 882. He and I 

hardly ever agree on details, but we have 

never fallen out with one another, even if 
we have had pretty warm discussions in different 
papers. 

Friend Heddon says honey will never become a 
staple. Are not syrups a staple? And is not honey 
better than syrup, and more healthful? Indeed, 
we have low prices; but how long will that last? 
By looking back to onr accounts I find that, in 1880, 
only 6 years ago, we were selling honey, at whole- 
sale, in 5-ib. cans, at 75 cts. per can, or 15 cts. per lb. 
In 1883, only 3 years ago, we sold 14,358 Ibs. of honey 
(28 barrels) to Thurber, Whyland & Co., of New 
York, for $1435.80, or 10 cents per Ib., delivered in 
New York city. This was mostly fall honey. <At 
thece wholesale prices, the honey: was retailed at 
| not less than 18 or 20 cents, and, of course, could 
| not be expected to compete with syrups. 

This year, for the first time, we are offering hon- 
ey in cans, at 8 cts. wholesale, and 10 ets. retail; and 
itis selling well, although, to be sure, we have to 
offer it, and we would sell but little if we should sit 
down and say, ‘ Honey is not a staple, never will 
be, and is only fit for sauce,”’ which is the long and 
the short of Heddon’s argument. 

But can honey become a staple, and compete 
with syrup, so long as it is retailed at 10 cents, while 
| the best granulated sugar is only 6%? Evidently 

not; and yet bee-keepers, owing to the new meth- 
| ods of production, are overstocked with it, and can 
not realize more than 4 or 5 cents on the large 
markets. Why? For the very reason that they 
send it tothe large markets instead of trying to 
' make it a staple by selling it at home, for a trifle 
more than they can get on the wholesale market. 

But Mr. Heddon and others will say, “I am not 
a peddler, nor do I wish to be.”” Very well; but you 
| will find plenty of men who will peddle your honey 
| for one or two cents per pound, and make big 
| wages. The reason why honey is not yet a staple, 
like syrups, is, that consumers don’t know that it 
can bechad so cheap. They may read Chicago or 
St. Louis quotations at 4 or 5 cents, but they either 
see no honey at all, or the little that they buy is 
sold tothem at 12 to 15 cents or more. As Prof. 
McLain truly remarked, in a visit which he paid us 
a few days ago, “ Not one-fifth of the children, the 
| world over, know what honey tastes like.’’ Per- 
| haps children don’t like honey! 
| How can we induce bee-keepers to push their 

home market? If they will not listen to reason, 

they will learn it by dear experience. After a few 
sales in the large cities, at 3 or 4 cents per lb., they 
will conclude to job it in their own neighborhood at 

6 or 8 cents. Then the people will learn to prefer 

it to syrups, and, for some purposes, even to sugar. 

I see by the commercial reports, that there are 12 
| grocers in Dowagiac. How many of them keep 
your honey, friend Heddon? Of our 9 grocers in 
Hamilton, 7 sell Dadant’s honey, and the other two 
| do not sell it, simply because we considered their 
trade too small to be worthy of attention. 
| Will it pay to raise honey at 5 cents per lb.? We 
might as well ask whether it pays to grow wheat at 
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60 to 65 cents, oats at 18 to 20 cents, or to raise and 
fatten hogs for 2 or3cents perlb. And bee-keep- 
ers are just as likely to quit bee-keeping because of 
low prices, as farmers are likely to quit farming, 
from the same cause. 

Friend Heddon undoubtedly makes bee-keeping 
pay, for he follows our methods on extracted hon- 
ey, so far as we know, and his crops are always 
large. Our crop this season is 24,000 Ibs., and the 
prospect is that we shall get rid of it without having 
to crowd it on the large markets, in competition 
with that of others. C. P. DADANT. 

Hamilton, Ill, Nov. 27, 1886. 

Many thanks, friend Dadant, for coming for- 
ward at just this point, and supplementing 
my own ideas with the results of your large 
experience. If it were only the bee-keepers 
who are in great trouble because the receipts 
but little more than pay expenses, we might 
have cause for alarm. Not an hour ago. a 
neighbor, who is a farmer, made the remark 
that his stuff would not sell for enough to 
pay the wages of his hired help, let alone his 
own time and the interest of his money. 
Now, I hope he will not feel hurt because I 
suggest that his attention was given too 


much to other business to make farming | 


yay. I am sure that a man who would give 
1is Whole attention to this very same farm, 
and go into it brain and muscle, would make 
it pay; and so itis with bees. Very likely, 
bee culture will not warrant one in keeping 
very much hired help, and neither will farm- 
ing. 
g et 

EFFECT OF ALTITUDE UPON BLOOM. 


DOES THE INCREASE IN ALTITUDE HAVE ANY EF- 
FECT UPON THE BLOOMING OF FLOWERS? 





WISH to give you some observations on the in- 
fluence of altitude. Two or three times the 

‘ question has been asked in GLEANINGS, if, with 
an increase of altitude, the blooming of flowers 

is not later, thus prolonging the honey-season. 

I know that this is the general idea, but there must 
be exceptions. I live about three miles to the east 


of the crest of the ridge between the Mississippi | 
and Tennessee Rivers, which runs nearly north and | 


south, and the slope in the direction of my resi- 
dence has a fall of about 100 feet to the mile. Now, 
with this difference in distance and altitude, the 
crest has had, for the last twelve years, an average 
advantage in earliness of about two weeks, and 
the same in lateness of frost in the fall, thus pro- 
louging the season nearly a month. Iwill further 
state, as I think it has some influence, that our pre- 
vailing winds are from the southwest and west. 
JAPANESE CLOVER—Lespedéza Striata, 


Isa plant that I wish to call the attention of bee- | 


keepers to—not as a honey-producer, but as an ene- 
my of honey-producing plants. The first mention 
that I have of it is that one Thumberg, a German, 
saw it growing in Japan, nearly one hundred years 
ago. It was first seen in the U.S. in the vicinity of 
Charleston, S. C., about the year 1849, and has since 
spread over several States. It reached this section 
about three years ago; and from what I have seen 
of it Ican nearly indorse Mr. Pendleton, of Geor- 
gia, who said, “It has great powers of endurance, and 
will absolutely root out and destroy every other liv- 
ing plant in its wide-spread path.” This particular- 
ly includes white clover. You will first see it along 


| railways and highways, and then it spreads over all 
| the intervening country. As yet, I know nothing 
that will stop it,so I suppose it will continue its 
| devastating march northward. W. H. GREER. 
Paris, Tenn., Noy. 22, 1886. 
Friend G., if the altitude were on a high 
/ hill or mountain, I think you would have 
found the later blooming, as has been men- 
|tioned. It is well known, that elevated 
|lands are not so liable to be affected by 
| frosts. This is perhaps owing to the fact 
| that the cold air flows by gravity into the 
valleys, leaving the warmer air on the hill- 
tops.—I think the Japanese clover has been 
/mentioned before. Will our friends at the 
| experimental colleges tell us if they have 
found it as friend G. states—a dangerous 
weed ? Gray’s Botany calls it a great benetit. 
stay otpiiedpneitaiiiitcammsidiiddsieisiiciass 
QUEENS’ VOICES. 


PLPING OF QUEENS NOY MADE BY THE WINGS. 








OTICING an article in GLEANINGS of Nov. 
' J,on the above subject, induces me to 
relate an incident that came under my 
observation one day last spring; to wit: It 
was Sunday, and my wife, desiring to get 
along with as little work as possible in her 
| apiary thet day, concluded to catch the queens 
| as they came out, and provide places forthe colo- 
| nies by the time they got ready to settle. She 
| caught a Carniolan queen and some half a dozen or 
| more workers under a glass, and then transferred 
| them to a wire cage, and brought them in the house 
formetoadmire. Sheset the cage down on a ta- 
| ble, and went out to attend to her bees while I was 
| busy reading. Every once in a while I heard a way- 
off sound, as if from a locomotive in distress, and 
finally was astonished to discover that the noise 
was made by the imprisoned queen. She would run 
round in the cage, making frantic efforts to get 
out, and occasionally stop still and utter her plaint- 
ive, distressing call, which was along “toot” fol- 
lowed by two or three short toots, thus: t-o-o0-t, toot, 
| toot, toot. The call was so loud that it could be dis- 
tinctly heard across a large room. I am satisfied 
that the queen’s wings contributed nothing toward 
the sound, as they appeared perfectly still when she 
did her piping; in fact, frantic as she was to get out 
of the cage, she would always stop perfectly still 
before making her call. J. F. HARNER. 

Taylorville, Christian Co., 111. 

Friend H., the tooting you mention is 
quite acommon thing with us here at the 
tlome of the Honey-Bees. When we have a 
| lot of queens piled up on our mailing-table, 
ready to go off, they very frequently get to 
calling; and when the room is still, say after 
working hours, I have often heard them call 
so plainly that their different notes could be 
heard distinctly in an adjoining room, some 
distance away. The matter was written up 
some years ago, under the title of ‘“‘ Queens’ 
Voices,’ and you will find something about 
it in the A BC book. Since you mention it, I 
recall to mind that they usually stand still 
when they utter this note, It. requires some 
effort of the muscular system, for we can 
plainly see her little body shake and quiver 
when she utters the loud calls. We should 
like to have Prof. Cook tell us if they have 
studied up this matter at the college. 
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WHAT TO DO, AND HOW TO BE HAPPY WHILE DOING IT. 
Continued from Nov. 15. 
CHAPTER XXXI. 


Godliness with contentment is gain.—I. Tim. 6:6. 


Most people consider winter a dreary sea- 
son. It has been much so to me; but I be- 
lieve I am learning to enjoy whatever 
weather God sees fit to send us. If we look 
ut the weather as a gift from God, there 
should be nothing dreary about any of it; 
and this way of looking at the weather, and 
all things which are entirely beyond our 
control, is, I believe, the contentment men- 
tioned in the text at the head of this chap- 
ter. I have told you how much I love and 
enjoy sunshine; yet during this winter I 
have been taking real enjoyment in seeing 
the sun go further and further toward the 
south, until it rises only a little way up, and 
is now almost away over in the southern 
horizon, even at noontime. Our new green- 
house, which I enjoyed so much a year ago, 
is now completely shaded by the new factory 
until almost noon; but when the sun com- 
menees to come back again, as it will in a 
few days, I shall have an additional enjoy- 
ment in seeing it illuminate the greenhouse 
more and more each succeeding day. I have 
enjoyed more than ever before, I think, 
gathering our crops and getting every thing 
snug and in good shape for winter's frosts. 
We have secured an immense crop of cab- 
bage. I figured up, at the time we put 
them away for winter, that we had enough 
to furnish the Medina people with 100 Ibs. 
every day for a year. Somewhat to my sur- 
prise, however, we sold nearer 500 lbs. a day 
than 100, so our large crop is going off very 
rapidly. Just before putting them away 
we put the price down to one cent a pound, 
and this probably gave them quite a start. 
We have, however, at this date (Dec. 15), 
advanced the price to 13 cts. per ]b., and 
still they go off quite rapidly. We base our 
price a good deal on the city quotations. 

HOW TO WINTER CABBAGES. 

In our locality, cabbages keep nicely in the 
open air by standing them together with the 
heads downward on a piece of ground where 
water can not possibly stand, and then 
shovel dirt on the roots until they are nearly 
covered. It pays to have order and system, 
even in so simple a matter as putting away 
cabbages for winter. Ours were, set in six 
or seven large beds. Between these beds is 
plenty of room to driveateam. The earth- 
ing-up is done gradually, so as not to cause 








them to rot before cold weather sets in. 
The location chosen should be on some soft 
mellow ground where plenty of earth can be 
easily shoveled from the alleys or roadways, 
to cover the vegetables. The act of remov- 
ing the dirt in the roadways also makes 
water-courses. In gathering the cabbage we 
have stout men in the fields pulling them, 
while a stout team of horses with a stout 
sled drive them to the place where they are 
to be put away. On the next page, our artist 
has given a picture of the team in the act of 
drawing a load of cabbages. 

In the foreground is the new barn and 
toolhouse that I told you about last month. 
The bridge that leads from the embankment 
on to the upper floor is not very plainly 
shown. The tool-house has been so well de- 
scribed before, we need not take space to go 
over it again. 

On the opposite page is a picture of the 
same buildings, taken from the cabbage- 
patch. The shed and poultry-house L told 
you about last month is now in full view. 
The glass sash, like a small lean-to green- 
house, is in the foreground. It answers the 
purpose admirably. Under the sash is 
plenty of dry earth for the fowls to wallow 
in, and bask in the rays of the sun. Over 
this earth I frequently give them a bed of 


forest-leaves, with grain scattered among 


the leaves. If you want to see fowls enjoy 
themselves just give them such accommoda- 
tions, Their corner of the shed was, as I 
told you, done off with tarred building-pa- 
per and matched ceiling, and is, most of the 
time, {oo warm unless the sliding windews 
which you see are thrown open wide. The 
interior of the rest has been so fully describ- 
ed heretofore, that I hardly need go over it 
again. 

When I was a boy I used to dislike to do 
chores more than almost any thing else. 
Feeding cattle, pigs, and chickens, seemed 
to me drudgery ; but with the above-arrang- 
ed conveniences, however, it is now one of 
the things I enjoy particularly. I like to go 
around at night, and see how thoroughly our 
plans for keeping out frost answer the pur- 
pose desired. I like to bank up earth or 
coarse Manure Over exposed portions, where 
the frost seems inclined to getin. I like to 
hear the pigs grunt their satisfaction with 
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the arrangements made for their comfort. 
I like to see the chickens look at me inguir- 
ingly, as they utter a querulous note, as 
much as to say. *“‘ Do you really love us, and 
want to get acquainted with us?” I like to 
have the cows and horses put out their 
noses, as though they regarded me as a par- 
ticular friend and not an enemy. While 
speaking about making arrangements to 
keep out frost, it occurs to me to mention 
that, where we have buildings without stone 
underpinning, or simply stone supports un- 
der the corners, we have been in the habit 





VIEW OF OUR NEW BARN AND TOOLHOUSE, 


of cutting up old tinware, slipping one edge 


up under the battens to the out-buildings, : 


and letting the other end come down into 
the ground. You can bank earth or manure 
up against this without any fear of rotting 
the woodwork. Around the pig-pens and 
poultry-house we have taken great pains to 
keep away water and dampness. To this 


end we have eave-spouting clear around 
these buildings, although they are not shown 
in both pictures ; and along the edge of the 
weather-boarding :« deep trench is made, | 
the earth being used to bank up, as explain- 
ed. The bottom of the trench is perhaps a 








yard awav from the building, but it is so 
deep that the water is all kept entirely away 
from the interior. This keeps the earth on 
the inside of the poultry-house dry and dusty 
at all times. Now, I enjoy digging these 
ditches, and banking up the earth, especial- 
ly where it is done nicely. No matter how 
hard it rains, no water can by any possibility 
back up into the interior of the building. 
PREPARING CELERY FOR WINTER. 
In speaking of banking up the earth 
around the outbuildings, as mentioned 
above. lam reminded of the matter of pre- 





























WITH A LOAD OF CABBAGES IN THE FOREGROUND. 


serving celéry for winter. .As many of the 
friends have made inquiries in regard to 
keeping this vegetable safely. I will describe 
our plan a little in detail. 

Where you have but few roots, of course 
the cellar is the usual way of saving them, 
and nothing more is necessary to keep them. 
safely than a bottomless box or tub, the 


roots all being on the cellar bottom, or, if 
| you prefer, in loose damp earth, directly on 


or in the cellar bottom. Where you have. 
several tubs full, and wish to keep it some 


‘little length of time, the: latter plan may be 


the best. I have seen a little bit of puddle, 
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‘made right in the dirt of the cellar bottom, | sides being thoroughly drained, should be, 


by digging a shallow excavation, and pour- | if possible, protected from the prevailing 
ing in water. The roots of the celery are in | winds. The rows of celery are taken out of 
this shallow puddle, while the tops are held | the ground by plowing away the dirt with a 
close together and kept in the dark by the | one-horse plow, until the roots can be easily 
box or tub. These plans answer very well, | pulled by hand, without breaking or injur- 
providing your celery is soon to be used. If ing them. If once plowing is not enough, 
left too long it is apt to rot. Sometimes it plowing several times will doit. If the soil 
will heat and spoil in a very short time, if is very mellow, however, where the celery 





you get too great a quantity massed up tight | grows, it can often be taken up almost as 


together, or if your cellar is very warm. 
Suppose, however, you are raising it by the 
acre, or in still larger quantities. In that 


| quickly without any plowing. It will need 
| two men, ora man and boy, to take up the 
roots rapidly. The man should have a tile 














BARN AND TOOL-HOUSE, REAR VIEW, SHOWING MANURE-SHED, PIG-PEN, AND POULTRY-HOUSE, ETC. 


case we adopt a plan similar to the one de- 


scribed for putting away cabbages for win- | 


ter, only we are to remember that celery will 
not stand as much frost. Select a piece of 
dry, mellow ground. Thoroughly under- 
drained ground is by far the best. Of boards 
or plank, make a square inclosure large 
enough to hold your whole product when 
the roots are packed as close together as 
they wil] stand. Throw out the earth from 
the inside, and bank against the outside un- 


. til the tops of the celery will hardly reach to | 
the top edge of the boards or plank when | 


the roots are in the earth. The location. be- 


spade or a potato-fork—we prefer the latter. 
By the aid of his foot he thrusts the fork 
deep enough beside the plant to pry it loose, 


‘roots and all. The boy then lifts the plant 


and shakes of as much off the dirt as will 
come off easily. The plants are laid in two 
rows, so as to be convenient for the team 
and sled, before described. When the sled 
is close beside the place prepared to put the 
plants, they are carried to the packer, who 


' sets them up against one side of the excava- 


tion. To keep them from falling over, a 
board is placed a foot or fifteen inches from 
the side. This may be kept in place by 
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means of stakes on the outside. The roots 
are then packed between the board and the 
wall, until reaching the corner. The opera- 
tor will get along faster by having a low 
wooden box or stool tositon. The boards 
to hold the plants in place may be the cheap- 
est kind of culled lumber. When one row is 
finished, another board is put in, and then 
more plants, until the inclosure is filled. 
Nothing now is visible but the tops of the 
celery, and this is a little below the level of 
the sides of the pit. It is now covered with 
straw, swamp grass, or something of that 
nature, a little being put on at first, and 
more as the weather becomes cooler, about 
two feet being needed for a protection in 
the middle of winter. Over this straw, or 
poor hay, is placed a roof of culled boards, 
to carry off the water and to aid in keeping 
out frost. When the weather is very cold, 
close all openings with boards and straw and 
banks of earth, a place being left on one side 
to get in at, to get out the celery as needed. 
If you should find it covered with frost, and 
looking as if it were entirely frozen, don’t be 
alarmed. It will thaw out and be as good 
as ever, if not frosted too severely. In fact, 
it is better to have a little frost, than to go 
to the other extreme, and keep it so warm 
astorot. It rots very quickly, unless pre- 
vented by alow temperature. We now get 
Scents per pound for our celery; and al- 
though our people thought at first they never 
could like red or pink celery as well as the 
white, they now prefer it above the White 
Plume. Our best celery, however, owes its 
excellent qualities to its rapid growth on 
very rich ground, I think, more than to the 
fact that it is either white or red. The lat- 
ter, however, has a nutty flavor. 

_In regard to the time of putting the cel- 
ery and cabbage into their winter reposito- 
ries, if they have not done growing I would 
let them stand as long as can be safely done 
without injury from frost. There is also 


-much less liability of damage by rotting 


when they are left out until rather late, or 
until the weather is cool. In our locality, 
from the Ist to the 15th of November is 


about the time for putting them away. 
. Sometimes we have freezes hard enough to 


do damage to them in the fore part of No- 
vember, but not often; and, again, where 
the mild weather holds on until late, we may 
often safely weit until the last of Novem- 
ber. One needs to watch for the right kind 
of a day, and then get out all hands and do 
it up quickly, to do the work to the best ad- 
vantage. 





BAROMETERS AND THERMOMETERS FOR 
FARMERS AND MARKET-GARDENERS. 
It occurs to me here to mention that I 
have found a mercurial barometer a great 
help in this matter of studying the weather. 
Over and over again have I consulted the 
barometer in the morning before starting 
the men and teams to their work. For in- 
stance, we may have been waiting for a 
rain, in order to set out a lot of plants. 
When the barometer is falling, even though 
there is every indication of fair weather, all 
hands are set at work preparing the ground 
for the plants. Freshly prepared earth 
seems to answer much better for transplant- 
ing. Sometimes we get at the work of put- 
ting the. plants out, before any rain has 
come at all; and then how nice it is to have 
a good shower just as the job is finished! I 
do not think the barometer has failed us 
once this season in this respect. At other 
times the appearances are very strong for 
a settled rainy day, but the barometer is 
steadily rising. At such atime I start the 
boys with the market-wagon, and the other 
team to cultivating, telling them there will 
not be rain enough to inconvenience them 
long. Sometimes the change of weather is 
slower in coming than I had expected, but 
it always comes, sooner or later. When I 
am in a hurry I can tell which way the ba- 
rometer is tending, by altitle discovery of 
my own, but I have never seen it in print. 
It is this: Give the woodwork of the instru- 
ment a tap with your fingers, and the mer- 
cury will almost always start either up or 
down. This movement shows the tendency 
of the atmosphere. In an hour, give it an- 
other tap, and you can verify still further 

the way in which the weather is tending. 

I have before spoken of the advantage of 
having a thermometer also; and cf late we 
have been greatly pleased with a self-regis- 
tering thermometer that tells just how cold 
or how warm it has been, even when you 
have not been near to look at it. This in- 
strument sometimes helps me in this way: 
Some potatoes or squashes may be left ex- 
posed, and we are not yet ready to move 
them. I look at the thermometer, and find 
it stands 30° above zero. Now, I know this 
will not hurt them, because I have observed, 
a short time before, it went down during 
the night at one time as low as 25; and as 
the vegetables were uninjured, there is no 
immediate need of moving them now.. We 
can not tell by our feelings how cold it is; 
but a very cheap thermometer tells us near 
enough for all practical purposes. 
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Now, one reason why I like to be up at 
half-past five in the morning, even in the 
winter time, is, that I may be able to meet 
every hand as he comes to work, in case 
the weather demands that he have different 
instructions from those given him the night 
before. The man who feeds and harnesses 
the horses, often needs, on account of a 
change in the weather, to put on the single 
harness instead of the double ones which 
were decided on the night before. By being 
on hand I can get every man started right, 
and in a way that will prevent conflict and 
annoyance. I have heard of people who 
could keep a number of men at work, and 
be away, letting each one manage himself; 
but I do not know how he can do it and pay 
expenses. He might employ a foreman, it is 


true; but where he can find a hundred men | 
who will work very well under his super- | 
vision, he will not find one who could take | 


charge, profitably, of even ten men. 


COLD-FRAME PLANTS. 


A year ago we succeeded splendidly in | 


wintering plants for early cabbage, in a cold- 


frame, such as is illustrated in Chapter X. | 


The labor of opening the ends is trifling 
compared with the usual way of removing 
the sash, or even sliding it back when more 


ventilation is needed. We have just finish- 
ed a cold frame, and filled it with plants 
made on this principle, 22 x 28 feet. How 1 
do love to see the plants thrive, right in the 
depth of winter! The sight of them is, to 
me, & constant reminder of the happy 
springtime soon tocome. Yes,and there is 
another thing that I feel happy about. In 
two or three weeks more I shall commence 
starting celery-plants again; and how I do 
enjoy seeing our greenhouse and cold frames 
crowded to their uttermost, every inch of 
space being occupied with plants that are 
soon to take their place in the open ground. 
During the past season we succeeded in get- 
ting nice celery on the market in July. 
With the experience we have had, I believe 
we can do it this season even in June, and 
then we shall have celery almost, if not 
quite, all the year round. How I do love to 
raise celery and cabbage plants for sale! 
Although we thought we had a plenty be- 
yond any demand that could possibly spring 
up, toward the last of the season we ran out 
of both celery and cabbage plants, and were 
obliged to purchase a good many thousands 
of each. Now, the purchased plants were 
, none of them anywhere near equal to our 
(own transplunted plants, and this year we 
‘ think we can succeed in raising enough. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 


Let all things be done decently and in order.—I. Cor. 14: 40. 


I have several times referred to the mat- 
ter of order and system ; but I want to do it 
again in this chapter, especially in regard to 


_Jaying out our ground and putting in the 


seeds. I prefer to speak of it now because 
it is winter time, and you have usually plen- 
ty of leisure to lay out your plans for anoth- 


-er season. If you have not had experience, 


you may think itasimple thing to do the 


. planning after the ground is fully prepared. 


My friend, when you are rushed and busy, 
during April, May, and June, you may be 
obliged to resort to one of two alternatives. 
One is to stop and do your planning while 
your men and teams are waiting for you. 
The other is, to let them go ahead without 
any plan, and take the consequences. One 
of the consequenees will be, that you will 
have your stuff mixed up. For instance, 
you start te sow Stratagem peas, and the 
piece of ground you laid out for them will 


, not hold all the seed. As you want it all 
_used, the remainder is put in another piece 
' of ground, perhaps some distance from the 
first. If you have not tried it you may be 
inclined to think this will make but little 
| difference; but when your crops are all 
mixed up in this way you will find it a very 
-great annoyance. It takes time to get ready 
to get at any piece of work—even a simple 
one like picking. peas ; and it takes. time to 
move baskets, water-jugs, and other things, 
to another piece of ground to finish the job. 
Still worse, every little while somebody will 
pick one patch and forget about the other : 
whereas, if all your Stratagem peas had 
been in one spot, all the above troubles 
would have been saved. Again, you hur- 
riedly bid the children go and pick the Strat- 
agem peas. If there are two patches of the 
peas, the children will be sure to go to the 
wrong patch, even if you tell them distinct- 
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ly. The consequence will be, probably, they 
will pick a lot that are not yet ready to pick. 
Last summer one of our very good girls 
picked about two bushels of shell beans, 
when she was sent to pick string beans. She 
was picking by the bushel, and, in her anxi- 
ety to make good wages, she did not notice 
the difference. It was all caused by the 
string beans being in (iro places instead of 
one place. Another time, a grown-up man 
with a family, and one whom you would 
think would know how to pick green corn, 
picked a lot of corn when hardly an ear 
was fit for use. If the corn had been all in 
one place, this would not have happened. I 
could go on enumerating mistakes and mis- 
understandings that have cost us time and 
money, all of which could have been avoid- 
ed had our crops been divided off and placed 
in nice order, each different kind by itself. 
If you plant all your crops. and gather them 
all yourself, this in part might be avoided ; 
but if your grounds are mixed up, a little 
bit here and a little bit there. you will find 
yourself skipping and forgetting something 
that ought to have been gathered before it 
got too old. During the past season we had 
cucumbers in five different places on our 


grounds, and we have scarcely a man or boy | 


who would go over the whole of them with- 
out forgetting or skipping one patch or an- 
other until the cucumbers were too old to 
sell. The same with summer squashes. 
How shal! we manage to sow all the seed, 
and yet have it just fill the allotted space 
of ground, and have each crop all in one 
piace? There are several things to be con- 
sidered in order to accomplish this. One 
reason why we had cucumbers in so many 
places was because we put them in where 
some crop failed. How shall we manage so 
as to have no failures? Can it be done? 
I think it can. Have good seed that you 
have tested in the house, or in a hot-bed or 
greenhouse; or, better still, in the open 
ground, the year before. This latter plan 
will not apply to a few kinds of vegetables, 
but it will to the greater part of them. Seed 
that gave youanice crop and anice stand 
in 1886 will, almost without exception, give 
you also a nice crop in 1887. The few ex- 
ceptions are, parsnips, onions, and leeks. 


_ Peter Henderson says he would just as soon 


have every thing else two years old, and no 
more, as to have seeds just gathered. An- 
other advantage of using seeds that have 
given excellent satisfaction the year before 
is, that there is no mistake or misunder- 








want ;-for-I tell you it isa terrible loss to 
find; after your crop is ready to harvest, that 
it is not what vou meant to have it. ° 


The matter of using the same seed for two 
successive seasons also helps us in having 
just so much ground for the crop, and hay- 
ing it all in one place. You see, you ean lay 
out your ground in the winter, on paper, 
then sow enough seed to fill the allottec& 
space, and put the rest away until next sea- 
son; that is, when your seed is fresh. There 
is another advantage here: You have whole 
rows, and no pieces of a row. Sometimes 
you fuss more with a piece of a row, or in- 
jure the plants of half of it in cultivating. 
than the row is worth. By having all of 
each crop in one place we are also enabled 
to have long rows, thus facilitating the mat- 
ter of cultivation. See Chapter XVI. You 
are also under the necessity of having but 
one label: whereas, if you had two patches 
you would have to have two labels. You 


|may regard this as a small matter; but 


there are few things in raising crops that 
have made us more trouble than the matter 
of labeling. We have over and over again 
resolved that, no matter how hurried we 
were, every crop should be plainly labeled at 
the time it was planted. But year after 
year we come face to face with the sad fact 
that some crop we either want or don’t want 
has no label on it; therefore we have no 
means of securing exactly the same another 
season. or of avoiding the same another 
season. As an illustration: We planteda 
patch of Hubbard squashes. I got a little 
impatient of some delays at the time it was 
put in, and suggested that there was no 
need of a label, because everybody knew 
Hubbard squashes as soon as they began to 
fruit. Sothe squash-patch did not have any 
label. Now, does it not really seem reason-, 
able there was no need of any label on Hub- 
bard squashes? In two or three weeks it 
was evident that the seed was old or poor, 
for the plants did not come up, even though 
the weather and soil were favorable. Then 
the question arose, Did we buy this Hub- 
bard squash-seed of Henderson, Landreth, 
or of Gregory? The package containing the 
seed was thrown away—no one could te?!. 
But I suggested that some other squashes be 
planted at one side of the hills, that would 
mature ina shorter time than the Hubbards. 
By putting them to one side we gave the 
Hubbards a chance to come up if they want- 
ed to. If they didn’t, the others could have 
the graund. No labels were put on the last 


standing about having the exuet thing vou { seed; and when they began to be fit for nse, 
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they were something we had never scen be- 
foré, and we did not know whether they 
were to be used as summer squashes, fall, | 
or winter. Finally we tried selling some of 
them ; but none of our customers liked them. 
We waited till fall, and tried thém again, 
but with the same result, and we have a lot 
of them now that nobody wants. We are) 
quite sure we don’t want any more such; 
but as we don’t know where we got the seed, 
how are we to be certain we shall not unin- | 
tentionally plant the same thing another 
year? A few days ago I saw a picture of 
the squash we never want to see again, in 
one of Landreth’s catalogues. It is what he_ 
ealls his ‘* White Turban,”’ and it may an- 
swer avery good purpose on their soil, but 
we never want any more White Turban here, 
even if they will keep twelve months, as he 
says. Of course, it is one of the ‘‘novelties.”’ | 
Now a most important point is, it was put in | 
our price list of seeds in 1886, because Lan- | 
dreth recommended it, and we would not. 
have it'in another season for any considera- 
tion. So much for the value of a simpk 
label. 
After we have decided that every kind of 
seed sown must have a good plain label, the 
question comes up, Where shall we put the 
label? Some of the friends might say, 
‘**Make a diagram of your grounds, in a 
hook, and mark the articles so as to corres- 
pond with the diagram.’ This might do 
very well, but I do not know where we 
could put the book to keep it from getting 
lost, carried away, or mislaid. If we are to 
write on a stake, where shall we put the 
stake? Again, what shall we write with so 
the rains and sunshine won’t obliterate it ? 
I have thought a good many times I had 
found a pencil or a kind of ink that would 
write on a smooth stick, so the sun and rain | 
would not fade it. The writing is all faded, | 
however, sooner or later, and one of the re- | 
suits of such fading was, that early cabbages | 
were sold to some of our customers when 
they wanted late ones. Several of my good 
friends purchased tomato-plants at ‘A. I. 
Root’s establishment,’ so 4s to get some- 
thing that was absolutely reliable; and in- 
stead of getting fine large smooth tomatoes 
they got—what do you think?—their garden- 
patch filled up with great nice vines that 
bore pear-shaped tomatoes for pickling, and 
nothing else. I am afraid that even their 
broad charity for a particular friend was a 


little lacking this time. 1 told the boys on | 
the wagon to supply them with as many to- 
matoes as the plants would probably have | 


borne, aud take the pear-shaped tomatoes 
off their hands, and sell them, if they could, 
at some price. This was a great deal of ex: 
pense and trouble and bother, and it @ll hap- 
pened just because a little stake with two 
words on was lacking; namely, ‘ Pear- 
shaped.” 

Perhaps you begin to surmise, by this 
time, that I liave some patent-right stake 
and label to sell. Not quite that, but I 
have found a plan that pleases me very well, 
and I think it will please you if you follow 
it to the letter. First get some stakes like 
the one pictured below. Let them be about 
a foot long, and made of inch boards, so as 


to be two inches wide at the large end, and 


slanting to a sharp point at the other.* 
I would have them made of pine, because 
pine is slow to rot. 


STAKE FORK LABELING PLANTS AND VEG- 
ETABLES. 
The reason why I recommend putting in 


so much timber is, that we have been so 
much annoyed by small stakes being broken 


| off by walking over them, or by the horse or 


cultivator. Stakes made like the cut above, 


.if kicked, or caught bythe cultivator, will 


pull out, and may be put back in the ground 
again, but they can not well be broken. 
How shall we mark the stake ? Have some 
small-sized tacks in one of your vest pockets 
(tinned tacks are preferred), and with your 
finger and thumb-nail tack the label on to 


| the stick—I mean the label on the package 


of seeds. If you buy a packet of corn or 
peas from any of the prominent seedsmen, 
you will find a printed label on the inside of 


'the bag. Tack this label around the stake, 
‘folding the paper where the tacks go 


through, to make it thicker under the heads. 
Peter Henderson uses the best and stoutest 
paper for his seed-bags, of any firm I have 
dealt with. These labels will stand on the 
stakes over winter, and be just as plain in 
the spring as they were the fa!l before. Not 
only does this label tell the kind of vegeta- 
ble, but it tells of whom the seeds were pur- 
chased. When we have a crop of turnips 


that pleases us, it is quite a gratification to 


us to see the name of. Peter Henderson in 
large black letters,so plain that you can 


_read it from almost any part of the turnip-- 


patch. Where shall we put this stake with 


_its stout paper label securely fastened to it 








*They can be cut out witha circular saw, for 25 
cts. per_hundred, and probably even less stsll by 
the thousand. - 
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with the tinned tacks? Now, you may 
think thisisa simple quéstion, but iu isa 
matter of no small moment, I tell you. Sup- 
pose vou have half a dozen different kinds 
Uf strawberries in one row, to be tested. 
Where will you put the stake? It can not 
be in the middle of a dozen plants, be- 
cause the stake ought to tell where one“kind 
ends and anether commences. If, however, 
it is placed between two varieties, should it 
describe the variety in front of the label, or 
back of it? Mr. Seth A. Bushnell, who has 
spent almost a lifetime among plants and 
fruits, originated, I believe, the plan we fol- 
low, and he tells me that the great firm of 
Storrs & Harrison, of Painesville, O., adopt 
the same plan. It is simply this: Put down 
your stake before you commence setting out 
your strawberry-plants. Let the label face 
you as you look at the stake, and let the 
plants be set behind the stake. When you 
have set all of that kind, push another stake 
in the ground, with the label facing you as 
before, and set the plants back of the stake 
us before. I may say, right here, that the 
stake illustrated above can be stamped into 
almost any good ground with the heel of the 
boot, deep enough to be secure. Now, then, 
to our stakes and labels. 
the end of the row, turn right about and 
come up on the next row, setting the stakes 
before you as before, with the plants the label 
describes always back of the stake. Just keep 
doing this, and you will have no trouble, and 
there will be no confusion. If. however, 
you get up some plan of your own which 


you think is simpler, you will eventually run | 


into trouble. I have tried it a good deal. 
These stakes and labels will even answer 
for potatoes. In hilling them up, if you 
should cover your labels and stakes with 
dirt, they can be plainly read by washing 
or rubbing the dirt off; but any kind of pen- 
cil or ink marks would be gone under the 
influence of dirt and water. 
HOW TO AVOID VACANCIES. 

If one hill is missing, and other hills have 
more plants than are needed, choose just the 
right time after a rain, and transplant to 
fillup; but don’t plant some other crop if 
you can avoid it. During the last season we 
planted white beans where our sweet corn 
failed. It was a bother to uncover the beans 
when covered by the cultivator, and it was 
a still harder one to gather the crop. Two 
very good boys went over the corn-field 
twice in order to get all the beans. But there 





When you get to. 


Dec. 


are white beans now, dotting the ground, 
that have dropped out of the dried-up split 
pods. Had the beans been all in a patch by 
themselves, the boys would have gathered 
every pod; but scattered athong the corn- 
stubble, they could not see them, and I 
don’t know that I ever found a boy who 
could. All these things should be taken 
into consideration when planning our work. 
Make it so plain and simple that you can 
give orders to the different hands, almost 
without the possibility of a mistake or mis- 
understanding. Try in every possible way 
to avoid having things so mixed up that an 
old experienced man must be employed, in 
place of a comparatively cheap boy who will 
do almost as well if his work be so arranged 
as to make it pleasant and easy for the little 
| fellow. 

By doing every thing decently and in or- 
der, we make work pleasant and easy; but 
where we go ahead without system, or regard 
for consequences, the way is open for mis- 
understandings and fault-finding, and dis- 
putes in regard to whose fault it was that 
‘some accident happened. I expect, of 
course, you will raise your own seeds to 
some extent as soon as you can. How shall 
they be put away and labeled? In the out- 








set, I would decide upon some special room, 


or part of a room, to be kept for seeds. Have 

it labeled ‘‘ Seed-Room ”’ so there may be no 

misunderstanding in regard to the locality, 

when you send even a child there for some- 
‘thing. Then I would have the seed-room 
, divided off into apartments, pigeon-holes, or 
something of that sort, for each separate 
kind of seed that you decide to handle. 
For peas, beans, and corn, and perhaps 
some other bulky seeds, you will need a sort 
_of bin rather than a pigeon-hole. Over each 
| of these bins, have, in plain large letters, 
| “* Peas,” *‘* Beans,” “ Corn,’’ etc. When 
| this is done each bin needs to be subdivided. 
If you are going to have four kinds of corn, 
/and you can not well get along with a less 
‘number, have these subdivisions plainly 

labeled something as follows: Early Sweet 
Corn, Late Sweet Corn, Field Corn, and 
_Pop Corn. Decide in this same way how 
, many kinds of peas you care to handle, and 
have the pea-bin subdivided in the same 
way. I think my choice of peas, after our 
| experience during the past season, would be 


| something like this: Extra Early Peas, 


| American Wonder, Stratagem, and York- 


shire Hero. 


e To be continued Jan. 15, 1887. 
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MYSELF AND MY NEIGHBORS. 


Whosoever shall confess me before men, him will 
I confess also before my Father which is in heaven. 
—MATT. 10: 32. 

N coming home from the Michigan State 
Convention, on account of the extreme 
cold weather the trains got behind ; and 
on striking our own Medina road, I 
found that our train had been gone 

about twenty minutes. Under such circum- 
stances. people usually decide to wait all 
day at Elyria, for the evening train. I made 
up my mind, however, that 1 was going to 
get home before night, by hook or by crook. 
The station agent said there was no coal- 
train nor freight that I could goon. Now, 
one who gives up easily might have thought 
that that settled the. question ; but I replied 
that I knew there was a coal-train some 
time during the afternoon. He admitted it, 
but replied they did not stop at Medina. 

** But, my friend, they can surely be pre- 
vailed upon to slack up so I can jump off 
somewhere in the vicinity of Medina.” 

He replied, that they were often desired 








to do that very thing, but had strict orders | 


not to doit. Now,a good many would have 
said that I was shut up on that score. Not 
so, however. I had begun to get a little 
acquainted by this time. You 
what I have been saying to you about get- 
ting acquainted with people, and the ad- 
vantages it gives. When we had got into 


conversation so he did not regard me as one 
of that class of people who keep continually 
bothering station agents with useless ques- 
tions, he suggested that I might see the su- 


remember | 


He that is faithful in that which is least, is faithful also in much.—LUKEz 16:10. 


| perintendent of the local freight, and that 
|he could, if he chose, give me a line to the 
| conductor to slack up, as requested. He 
‘further remarked, that the superintendent 
| would be at the depotinashort time. I 
| told the superintendent who I was, and how 
|important it was that I should be at my 
| place of business, and he quite good natur- 
edly gave me the written order Iso much 
| Wished. 

Now, friends, when we succeed in getting 
| something we want from a neighbor, are we 
| always careful to express our gratitude? | 
| thanked the superintendent, and told him 
| that, when it should be in my power to do 
| him or his road a favor, to bear in mind that 
| it would afford me pleasure to return the 
|favor just granted. Then I went to the 
| young man who is agent, and thanked him 
| for so very kindly taking the trouble to help 
|}me get home. By this time I felt pleasant 

toward almost everybody. While waiting 
| for the train. a couple of hack-drivers came 
in and sat down by the stove. <A couple of 
loungers made the company large enough so 
they could tell stories. The stories were 
principally in regard to the ability with 
which different personages in Elyria could 
; drink beer and whisky, and still stand up 
and walk around. A young lady came in to 
| wait fora train. The station is a very small 
one, at the crossing of the two roads. There 
was only one waiting-room for both ladies 
and gentlemen. Now, these boys did not 
smoke in the lady’s presence, but they told 
stories that were pretty nearly as offensive 
‘to good taste as tobacco smoke; and they 
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seemed to think, that, because the lady 
smiled, it gave them permission to go on. 
Perhaps you may ask why I did not use my 
influence, or what skill I possess under such 
circumstances, to get the boys on to some 
other topic. Well, my friends, I studied 
hard, and prayed hard, but I did not see any 
opening for interruption, without having 
them think I was a sort of crank, or eecen- 
tric personage, who wanted to boast of his 
own goodness and Christianity. Even 
though this class of boys are coarse and low- 
lived in their ways and talks, they are keen 
enough as arule, and bright enough, to see 


the consistency of things. and can read a. 


man pretty thoroughly. By the time the 
train came I had not scraped up grace 
enough to say any thing «at all for the Muster. 
Ido not mean that I did just right, how- 
ever, for my conscience upbraided me for 
not being a more faithful witness. I hardly 
need tell you, that, as a rule, the brakesmen, 
and the men who are employed to load and 
unload freight, are a rough, drinking, and 
swearing class, and I fully expected to find 
such for my companions in the caboose car. 
But I decided that I would have a little 
more courage, and at least make an effort to 
win these men justa little during my 25- 
mile trip in the caboose car. The car was 
divided into two apartments by a sort of 
partition in the middle. Imagine my sur- 
prise to see, hanging over the doorway be- 
tween the two apartments, a little frame in 
which was worked, in perforated paper, the 
words, *‘In God We Trust.” As a rule, 
these caboose cars are embellished with pic- 
tures that the railroad men manage to pick 
up from illustrated newspapers, or the lit- 
erature of the day, and I had made up my 
mind that the prints that adorned these 
walls were probably, many of them at least, 
questionable in their moral tendencies. Im- 
ugine my surprise to find they were not only 
beautiful, but chaste and pure, every one 
of them; and many of them had beautiful 
appropriate texts just under them. The 
occupants of the caboose car were out in the 
severe cold weather, moving the cars from 
one track to another, so I was alone for 
quite atime. When they had got by the 
station, and rested enough so they felt like 
talking, I began to get acquainted. Finally 
I motioned toward the motto. and com- 
menced something as follows : 

** My friend, is it true that you are sailing 
under these colors?” 

He replied, modestly, ** Mr. Root, I hope 
it is true that I am trying to live according 
to that text.” 

* Then you are a professor of religion, are 
you not?” 

** Yes, sir. I have been for several years a 
member of the Disciple Church at Lorain.” 

‘**And you manage to hang to it, even if 
you are a railroad man?” 


I smiled as I caught his eye when I made , 


the remark. He nodded, as he replied. with 
asmile; and then I mentioned that I had 
been pained to notice the swearing and in- 


temperance that were so often connected | 


with his line of business. He replied, ‘‘ I 
know just how that is, Mr. Root: but no- 
body has ever sworn at me since I became a 


Christian, and Ithank God that I have nev- 
er sworn at anybody else.”’ 
' One of his boys, who sat near me, looked 
| up from a newspaper he was reading, and 
smiled in a way that seemed to say that he, 
too, felt proud of the example this train was 
setting for others on that road. We had 
| quite a long talk. This man not only knew 
Fred, whom my older readers remember, 
but he was on the train with him at the time 
of Fred’s death. He and Fred used to at, 
tend the meetings at Lorain, without doubt, 
for several told me, shortly before his sudden 
| death, that they had been having excellent 
revival meetings there, and that he, with 
some other railroad hands, had been attend- 
ing. From what this man said of Fred, I 
can readily imagine that Fred’s influence 
might have had a great deal to do with what 
I have just been telling you, for my compan- 
ion was not a Christian when Fred met his 
death. How often these things come up! 
Is it not really and wonderfully true, that 
bread cast upon the waters does come back 
after many days? 

As we came up to the station 1 told my 
new friend how rejoiced I was to find that I 
could think that, hereafter, I had a neighbor 
over on one of the coal-trains that pass us 
daily ; and not only a brother, but really and 
truly a brother in Christ Jesus, even though 
oS belonged to one denomination and I an- 
other. 

During our talk he mentioned to me that 
a station agent on aroad at a town a little 
below Medina had started out.a few months 
ago, to follow the Savior. He made hard 
work of it, however, and after a few months 
he announced to the friend with whom I had 
been talking, that he did not see how it was 
possible for a railroad man to be a Christian, 
and so he gave it up. He did not give up 
being a railroad man, but he gave up trying 
to be a Christian, and pretty soon the com- 

any gave him up. So the result was, at 
east for the time being, that he was nota 
railroad man nor a Christian either. May 
God help the poor mistaken brother, wher- 
ever he may be now! 

But whosoever shall deny me before men, him 


will I also deny before my Father which is in heavy- 
en.—MAfrtT. 10: 33. 





ARTHUR’S BEES. 





A Story for Boys. 





BY MRS. CASTELLA WHITMAN. 


Coneluded. 

HAVE before stated, that this family took great 
pleasure in caring for bees in the past; but it 
really seemed asif they enjoyed it far more the 
present season; and if ever a plowboy welcom- 
ed the sound of the horn, which was the signal 
that the bees had swarmed, it was Arthur. Well dol 
remember one warm summer morning, after they 
had hived one swarm, as his father had again start- 
ed to his work, that he said, “If any more come out, 
call‘ whoopy.’’’ He had gone but a few rods when 
he heard “‘whoopy !"’ from the apiary. He could 

| scarcely believe it real; but the issuing swarm soon 
convinced him, and the children enjoyed the joke 
very much. 
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was when five 
swarms came outin about an hour—two of them 
so near together that they united. The only thing 
that interrupted the enjoyment of that day was 
the mother's sick headache. I think you have al- 
ready guessed that she was quite an important 
factor. 

I can not pass this season by without relating 
one more incident. A certain hive, one of their 
best, had been watched very carefully for several 
days, as the bees had lain cut of it, not only cover- 
ing the front of the hive, but also the cap that cov- 
ered the second story. 

One day after dinner, while their teams were eat- 
ing, Arthur, being left in charge, his father 
thought to call on a neighbor to seeif they could 
get any seasoned lumber, as their own supply had 
become exhansted, and still no news from the hives 
they bad ordered. The father had seemingly been 
gone buta short time, when the above-mentioned 
swarm came out. Arthur, with other members of 
the house, stood watching them, as they usually 
did, to see where they clustered; but, without any 
halt or warning whatever, they rose above the sur- 
rounding trees, and passed immediately over the 
house. The shade-trees in front somewhut retard- 
ed their progress, and caused the greater part of 
them to descend in order to pass under the branches. 
Here every possible effort was made to detain 
them, but to no avail. They had become so much 
enraged by this time that Arthur’s mother was 
forced to retreat, while he nobly pursued them. 
She could not leave him thus to his fate, as it were, 
but soon followed on. Arthur nearly kept pace 
with them until they came toa thicket, which on 
ordinary occasions was thought impassable; but in 
his eagerness to follow them he said he did not 
even give itathought. Soon they were in an old 
pasture, among scattered timber. Arthur here 
thought he had lost track of them, and paused for 
the first time. Glancing around (or, rather, above) 
he saw them flying about the top of a very tall 
tree, and soon concluded they were entering it, as 
only a few remained in sight. His mother, not 
venturing to take a bee-line, as her boy had done, 
went round and accidentally came across his father 
on his way home, so all three were soon on the 
spot. The tree, not being a valuable one, they re- 
ceived permission to cut it; and on measuring it 
they learned their bees had entered seventy-five 
feet from the ground. 

Arthur and his father were obliged to spend near- 
ly the whole afternoon in securing them; but at 
nightfall they had the pleasure of returning them 
to the apiary. This was their first experience with 
absconding swarms, and it was quite an experience 
too. Their new hives came in time to receive three 
small swarms. The day Arthur's father went after 


— 
Another quite eventful day 





them to an adjoining town, Arthur took his first | 


lesson in hiving aswarm. It was quite different 
from having father there, to take the responsibility. 
Just imagine, boys, all of you who may chance to 
read this, the scene on the barn floor, the after- 
noon these hives were brought home, for as yet 
they had no shop. All the male members of the 
household were there to lend a helping hand, the 
little boys from their play setting up sections, 
Arthur and his next younger brother from the 
tield nailing frames together, and the father at the 
helm doing the more diffieult part, such as nailing 
the hives (together, putting metal corners on 


frames, etc. Even grandpa sat on the crate that 
contained the hives, watching the workmen, and it 
really seemed like a little factory. 

Reader, I will pass on, before my story wearies 
you, and close the most happy and prosperous year 
they had yet enjoyed. Before opening another 
year’s history 1 will merely say, that the road 
through life isas changeable as are our seasons. 
The long cole winter was again over. Arthur 
would inquire, as an occasional warm day passed, 
if any one had seen their bees flying; und, still later 
in the season, as these pleasant days grew more 
frequent, his anxiety increased in not seeing them 
out, neither answering to his accustomed tap on 
the hives. At last, resolved to know their destiny, 
the hives were opened. Imagine Arthur's sur- 
prise and grief when not a living bee could be 
found! This was the first and only property he 
ever possessed. They all had plenty of stores, and 
no disease seemed to have been among them, so the 
conclusion was that it must have been the long 
cold winter. Really, Arthur's father sustained the 
greater loss of the two, as he had been at consider- 
able expense, feeling that he could not be at any 
more, under present circumstances. He kindly 
offered the hives te Arthur. Buoyant with hope, 
and the encouragement he had received from 
GLEANINGS, he soon sent an order for a queen and 
half a pound of bees. When the postal came, stat- 
ing that they had arrived at the express office, 
Arthur was a mile from home in an opposite direc- 
tion, at work with his father. His brother, being 
eager to carry the news, he was soon notified, and, 
receiving permission, he started on foot to get 
his coveted treasure. What a happy boy he was, 
as he started from the office, with bee-cage in hand, 
and was accosted by one and another, as, “ Those 
are your bees, are they?” signifying that they 
had attracted much attention. As he neared home 
his steps grew slow, and the miles seemed to 
lengthen ; nor was it to be wondered at, as he had 
done nearly a day’s work, and then walked about 
ten miles. The satisfaction of seeing his little 
swarm of bright Italians placed on framesin one 
of their new hives that had been left desolate a few 
months before, was sufficient recompense for all 
he had endured. 

By watching them carefully through the summer, 
Arthur had as nice a colony in the fall as one could 
wish. But, dear reader you may rest assured that 
many precautions were taken to keep them 
through the winter. The A BC book was carefully 
studied, and many of the precepts in GLEANINGS 
were practiced. 

Midwinter had now arrived, and what was Ar- 
thur’s surprise when he read that the North-Ameri- 
can Bee-Keepers’ Convention met at the metropo- 
lis of his own State! What an eager expression 
was on his countenance, as the subject was refer- 
red to indirectly! One and another would ask if 
Arthur and his father thought of attending. Of 
course, they would be very anxious to; but, taking 
all things into consideration, whether it would 
be advisable or not was the question. Arthur's 
mother felt, that perhaps a golden opportunity 
might be lost, as, among the names of the an- 
nounced speakers, were those in whom they had 
placed the utmost confidence—known only to them, 
however, by their writings. Then there was the in- 
ducement in the reduction of railroad fare and 
hotel-bills. All combined seemed to influence them 
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to go, except the changeableness of the wintry 
weather. The decision was finally made in their 
favor, and wgling hearts and hands soon made 
them ready. * 

A deep snow ged fallen a few days previous, 
then a rainstorm & ming on a short time before the 
eventful morning % which they were to start, left 
the roads in such a $.ndition that they could not 
reach the station wif%ut being curried, at that 
early hour in the morn}ge, as it was eeveral miles 









distant. So Arthur's m¥&gher volunteered to act 
us driver. At two o'clock the morning. Arthur, 
with lamp in hand, was susing the 











session of the convention; and to fy that they 
joyed it would be buta meager expression. They 
met with many whose names were as familiar-as 
household words, but their faces were as strangers. | 

Upon their return home they gave such an accu- 
rate description of what they saw and heard that 
the whole family seemed to have had the benefit | 
of apart of it at least. The convention was the | 
crowning enjoyment of Arthur's boyhood days; 
and should his success in life be even greater than | 
a farmer-boy might anticipate, his mother wi!l at- 
tribute it to his first swarm of bees, and the associ- 
ution andinfluence connected therewith. 

I am happy to tell the readers of GLEAN- 
INGS that it was my good fortune to meet 
Arthur and his father and mother at the re- 
cent State Convention at Ypsilanti. I am 
glad the little story tells the dark side of bee 
culture as well as the bright. I am also glad 
to know that Arthur was not disheartened, 
even after his heavy losses. If he continues 
to attend conventions, and gather facts from 
the bee-journals, he will, without doubt, sue- 
ceed. After one has successfully brought 
his bees through the winter once or twice, it 
seems to be a comparatively easy matter | 
thercafter. 

OE OC 
A GOOD REPORT FROM W.E. FLOWER. 


THE ALLEY TRAP AND QUEEN-EXCLUDING HONEY- 
BOARDS. 









' HAVE used half a dozen of Alley’s queen- | 
. traps for two years, and they have never 
4: failed to catch the queen. I bave also used | 

half a dozen of your zine honey-boards for | 
the same length of time, and they have | 

proved a grand success. With these two ap- 
plianees I have no fear of swarms going to the 
woods, or queens getting into the sections. I don't 
want to puff you or Alley; but if you think it worth 
while I will give you a brief article describing how 
I use them to prevent absconding and after-swarm- 
ing,and but little increase. I can and do go to 
chureh and Sunday-school every Sunday during 
the swarming season, and have not lost a swarm in 
the two years that I have used them. I don’t sup- 
pose that my methods would suit cither Heddon, 
Doolittle, or Hutchinson; but they might suit some 
one who, like myself, keep a few colonies, and who | 
have to leave home to work in a factory all day, and 
have no time during working hours to be hunting 
queens, climbing trees, etc., after swarms. 

Ashbourne, Pa., Nov. 6, 1886. W. E. FLOWER. 





from any one who has found these helps a 


| 
Friend F., we are very glad indeed to hear | 
positive success. | 


| had enough feed. 






Every boy or girl, under 
years of age, who writes a 
1 etter for this department, CONTAINING 
SOME VALUABLE FACT, NOT GENERALLY 
KNOWN ON BEES OR OTHER MATTERS, 
will receive one of David Cook’s excel- 






lent five -cent Sunder -school books. 
Many of these bool:s contain the same mat- 
ter that you find in Sunday-school books 
costing from $1.00 to $1.50. If you have had 
one or more books, give us the names that we 
may not send the same twice. We have now 
in stock six different books, as follows; viz.: 
Sheer Off, The Giant - Killer, The Roby 
Family, Rescued from Egypt, and Ten Nightsin 
a Bar-RKoom. We have also Our Homes, Part L.,and 
Our Homes, Part Il. Besides the above books, you may have a 
photograph of our old house apiary, taken a great many years 
ago. Initisa picture of myself, Blue Eyes,and Caddy, anda 
glimpse of Ernest. We have also some pretty little colored 
victures of birds, fruits, flowers, etc., suitable for framing. 
ou can have your choice of any one of the above pictures 
or books for every letter that gives us some valuable piece of 
information. 











CONDUCTED BY ERNEST R, ROOT. 





‘*A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes; 
An’ faith, he’ll prentit.’’ 





JIMMY’S SUCCESS. 
> FTER the events recorded in the last 
} issue, Jimmy went to bed, but not un- 
til he had washed the mud from his 
face. 

* Well,” he thought, as he lay in 





| bed, ‘* if the mud didn’t do my face no good, 


it made pa laugh, and I guess he won’t 
make me give up my bees after all.”’ 

Ilis mind wandered from one thing to an- 
other. He thought what Sam would say 
when he heard what happened; then he 
wondered whether his three other colonies 
Ife well knew that the 
robbed colony was in no condition to winter. 

** By cracky!”’ he said, almost aloud, ‘Mr. 
Green told me to open the entrance of that 
hive which was being robbed to-day, and I 
forgot it. I must do it to-night. But ma 
won't let me fix them up to-night.”’ 

A bright thought entered Jimmy’s mind. 
He crawled out of bed, raised the window 
very carefully, and stepped out into the 
night air with only his night-gown on. It 
was chilly; ‘“‘but,” he thought, ‘‘ it won’t 
take me but a minute.” 

In a moment more the entrance was open- 
ed, and he hurried back to his window. 

‘*Cracky!” said Jimmy. as he tried to 
raise it, ‘1 forgot about that ketch when I 
left, and how am I to get in again?”’ 

There was only one alternative, and that 
was to knock at the door. It was so chilly 
that Jimmy did not hesitate long, attired as 
he was, and gave a knock. In response, his 
father came to the door. 

‘Why, how came you there? I thought 
you went to bed over an hour ago,” said he 
greatly surprised. 

“Yes, I did go to bed,” explained Jimmy ; 
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*but, but. Mr. Green told me to open the 


entrance of one of those hives ‘cause they'd 
die if left long, and I happen ter think of it 
when I got ter bed, an’ [thought I'd go out 
the window an’ not wake you and ma up. 
I forgot about the window-ketch, and when 
I eame back I couldn’t raise it, so I come 
round by the door.” 

Jimmy had not told the straight truth. 
He went out by the window because he 
feared his mother wouldn’t let him go if he 
asked her permission. Jimmy would not be 
guilty of a lie, but lately he had. got into the 
habit of ** stretching the truth.” 

Jimmy had hardly finished his explana- 
tion when his mother, from the adjoining 
room, called out— 

* What's that child been up to now, I'd 
like to know? Outdoors with nothin’ but 
his night-gown on!” 

Without waiting for a reply, Jimmy scam- 
pered off to his room and into bed, leaving 
his father to make matters right. 

The next morning after breakfast, Jimmy 
thought he would take a look at the colony, 
the entrance of which he opened the night 
before. Most of the bees were in the bot- 
tom of the hive, and what were not dead 
were wet, or, as Jimmy expressed it, looked 
as if they had ‘‘ been sweatin’.”’ 

Besides all this. the robbers were again at 


work; but on this occasion Jimmy had tak- | 


en precaution to provide himself with a 
veil, Which Mr. Green had given him along 
with the old hives. Unable. to account for 
this peculiar condition of the bees, Jimmy 
scampered over to Mr. Green's. 

* Tlello, Jim!” said Sam, smiling, whom 
he met first. “You got stung, did you?” 

‘** Where’s yer pa?” said the other, with- 
out making any reply. 

* Down in the lot by the creek, husking 
corn. Why? what do you want?” 

**Oh! my bees have got to actin’ up.” 

So saying, Jimmy started toward the creek 
in pursuit of Mr. Green, followed by his 
companion. When they had reached Sam’s 
father, Jimmy then explained the condition 
he found his bees in in the morning. When 
he had concluded, Mr. Green then replied, 
**[ suspect you forgot, and left the bees too 
long after I closed the entrance, or they 
would not have been in that condition. 


From your explanation, I judge the bees | 


had smothered. Ilow long was it before you 
closed the entrance?” 

Well,” said Jimmy, willing to own up, 
‘TI forgot it, an’ just before I went ter sleep 


I happened ter think of it, an’ I got up and | 


opened the entrance.”’ 

‘* What time was that, should you think?” 
asked Mr. Geeen. 

*Oh! “bout ten, or half-past.”’ 

**Well,” said Sam’s father, ‘‘ that would 
make eleven hours; and the hive, when I 
closed it, was full of robbers. Besides that, 
the sun shone pretty hot all the afternoon ; 
no wonder you found them as you did.”’ 

** What’ll I do now?” said Jimmy. 

* You say Pes opened the entrance this 
morning, an 


commenced. I should advise you to take 


that the robbers had already | 


out the combs, if they have not melted | 


down; brush off what bees may be on them, 
and carry them to some place where no rob- 
bers can get at them. Next pick up the 
hive and all, and dump your ‘sweaty bees,’ 


/ as you call them, into your other three hives 


—about an equal portion in each. You 
must do your work quickly, and you must 
not run if a couple of bees sting you.” 

“All right,” said Jimmy, starting off on 
arun. 

**One more thing,’ called out his teacher ; 
‘*get your smoker going good, and put on 
your veil.”” 

‘*T will.” said Jimmy, and the boys were 
soon out of hearing. 

Jimmy followed directions exactly, and, 
four or five hours after, reported that all 
was quiet; but he said his other three hives 
were ‘carrying out lots of dead bees—yes, 
lots of °em.”’ 

Mr. Green told him that these were only 
the dead bees he had dumped in from the 
robbed colony. About a week dater an ex- 
amination into the three remaining colonies 
showed that the bees had done their work 
well, yet you could easily see that those bees 
which were so nearly dead were shiny black 
fellows, without any fuzz on their backs. 

Better than all, Jimmy’s father and moth- 
er had both agreed that he might keep his 
bees, although for some time his step-moth- 
er persisted that he should not keep them. 

For the present we will leave Jimmy 
and his bees, and listen to what other boys 
and girls have to say for themselves. 


CORNCOBS FOR WINTER PASSAGEWAYS. 
My pa fills the tops of his hives with corncobs, for 
the steam to gather on, and when it gets very cold 
he wraps the hives with old carpet. He winters his 
bees out of doors. EMMA 8S. MYERS. 
Lafontaine, Ind., Nov. 27, 1886. 
A LITTLE ORPHAN BOY'S REPORT. 
tam a little orphan boy. My father died six 
years ago, and my mother died last September. I 
am now staying with my uncle, and help my cous- 
ins, Gabe and Andrew, take care of their bees. 
They have 75 stands, which they are going to win- 
terin the cellar. The three years they have kept 
bees they have lost 5 colonies in wintering. Last 
summer they got 1400 lbs. of comb and 300 of ex- 
tracted honey from clover and raspberry. Bass- 
wood was an entire failure. 
HENRY ANDERSON, age 1. 
Marshville, Mich., Nov. 18, 1886. 


FROM FAR-OFF NEW ZEALAND. 

We are having a very wet winter, and my mamma 
has to feed our bees. My papa is afraid of them, so 
she has to manage _them by herself. Sometimes 
our neighbor, Mr. McPherson, comes and helps her. 
He is very kind. He can manage bees very well. 
He has over twenty Langstroth hives, and he has 
some common boxes. Some people say, that when 
a bee stings any one it cies. If so, do you know how 
long it lives after it has lost its sting? Mamma 
bought three colonies of bees, and packed them 
herself, to come a long journey. They traveled for 
four miles on a dray, on a rough road, and then they 
were inthe train for more than an hour; thenina 
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spring cart for eleven miles, and not one of them 
got out. ‘ JESSIE HybDk, age 11. 

Otau, N. Z., Sept., 1886. 

A bee which has lost his sting, if confined 
in a queen-cage, will not live much over 24 
hours; if allowed his liberty he will live 
from a week to two weeks. I would refer 
you to this department in back numbers of 
the past year fora full account of experi- 
ments upon this point. 

““EGCATION.” 

The following is from a little friend who 
evidently wrote hurriedly. As it is quite 
original, we insert it just as she has sent it 
tous. If you are careful I think you can 
make it out. 

I seat myself to write you a few lines I went To 
sunday school nearly all Sumer I like to go to Meet- 
ing the meeting house is about 2 miles and a half 
off, Our school is a going to comenst a munday I 
expect To g@ to all winter I never went to school 
very much Buch but I am gladI hav As much 
egeation as I have Papa has nobees bu he wants 
To get some soT can no think of no more at pres- 
ant ZYLPRHA A. 

‘** Egeation™ surely is a nice thing. don’t 
you think? 


SO SICK FROM THE STINGING THAT HE COULDN'T 
SEE. 

_My papa has 2 stands of bees. He had 3 last win- 
ter, but one of them froze. Last summer, when 
they swarmed, they went across the railroad and 
settled on a willow-tree. Papa told a neighbor to 
jar the limb, and he hit it with the hatchet and 
made them mad. They stung papa, and made him 
so sick that he couldn't see. This summer, when 
they swarmed, papa put mosquito-bar over his hat. 
They settled in the peavines and on the ground. I 
like to see bees swarm, especially when they are 
flying in the air. ORION HUNT. 

Dodson, Ohio, Nov. 16, 1886. 


You do not say how your papa recovered 


from the stings; but I gather from your let- | 
id nothing, and just let old | 


ter that he 
Dame Nature take care of it itself. Am I 
right? It is not wise to bump a swarm off 
from a limb when somebody is right below 
them, as I infer your father was. 


HUNTING BEE-TREES. 

Mr. Mase makes his home with my pa. He takes 
GLEANINGS. I read it some, and love to hear my 
pa and Mr. Mase read it. One year ago last month 
they found seven trees in the woods, with bees in 
them. They made hives and putthemin. When it 
was cold they put them in boxes and put chaff 
around them. They all lived, and this summer the 
bees made 386 Ibs. of comb honey in little boxes. I 
help all I can. I like to use the smoker. They took 
three more trees up this fall, and now have 16 hives 


of bees. Iam7 years old. Iam too young to walk | 


24 miles to'school, so my ma and pa teach me and 
my little brother at home. CorA A. BLANCHARD. 
Mt. Hope, Morris Co., N. J., Nov. 2, 1886. 





FRED'S COLT, AND HOW HE TRAINED HIM. 
I will tell you about a horse we had, and what 
Fred did with him. When the colt was about one 


year old, Fred thought he would try to see if he 


, could not train him a little; so he commenced by 


leading him up to a log, and telling him to come up 
on it. Fred put one foot upon it for him, and then 
told him to put the other one up, helping him a 
little. Ever since that, when he wants him to come 
up, all he has to do isto say, ‘‘ Prince, come up,” 
and he will come right up. He is very pretty, dap- 
pled light and dark gray. His mother is white as 
snow. She is very active when hitched to a wagon. 
Her mane is about 3 ft. 8 inches long. Her tail 
comes to the ground. Her foretop comes below the 
end of her nose. ~ PEARL J. CRANSTON. 
Woodstock, Champaign Co., O., Nov. 12, 1886. 


lL almost envy friend Fred, because I have 
not such a nicecolt. The colt’s mother, too, 
must indeed be a beauty, with such a long 
silvery tail and mane. 


THIEVES, AND AN OLD KETTLE. 

For the last yearortwo the thieves have been 
taking grandpa’s chickens; and this summer, while 
they were trying to raise some little chickens, as 
soon as they were large cuough fora good fry or 
roast, somebody would come and take them, and 
have a picnic, [suppose. There is a cornfield just 
below his cornfield; and when the-~+corn-cuttérs 
came to cut ‘he corn in the field adjoining his, they 
(we suppose it was they) commenced on his chick- 
ens, and one night they took an old kettle that 
graddmother’s mother gave to grandmother when 
she went to Iowa. Grandfather thinks it must be 
over one hundred years old. This is pretty old, is it 
not? It was a kettle that was used to cook around 
the fireplace. He still keeps up with the old-fash- 
ioned codking by the fireplace. The kettle was sit- 
ting by the side of the door where they keep all of 


| the ironware. Grandfather was 8& years old in 


September, and 1 suppose the thieves think they 
can do any thing they want to around here. 
PERL J. CRANSTON. 

Woodstock, Ohio, Nov. 21, 1886. 

If I were your grandfather, I think I 
would try to find out who those thieves 
were. That old iron kettle, by this time, 
surely has an unwritten history. 

A GOOD SCHEME. 

When my pa lived out west he kept a great many 
bees. He would buy common black bees and trans- 
fer them into frame hives, and Italianize them, and 
sell them for $10.00a colony. Weare going to Ten- 
nessee in the spring, and I am going totry pa’s plan. 
I think every little boy can make money this way. 
Iam going to study bee culture this winter, sol 
shall know how to commence my business in the 
spring. CHARLEY F. HENRY, age 12. 

Lowell, O., Nov. 25, 186. 

Good, friend Charley! When you have 
transferred your first one or two colonies 
from * old gums ”’ into the movable-frame 
hive, write and tell us about it, and we will 
send you any 25-cent present you may choose 
from our premium list or price list. You 
/ must remind us of our promise, at the time 

of writing. Wewill extend this offer to any 
other Charley who will do the same. Go 
among your box-hive men, explain the new 
/ methods of securing honey, and then offer 
| to do the job of transferring at a price you 
‘and your box-hive friend may agree upon. 
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Render unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and 
unto God the things that are God's.—MATT. 22: 21. 


<M Y mind has been of late running quite 
a little on this thought of getting ac- 





quainted with people; of getting ac- 

quainted with our domestic animals ; 

of getting acquainted with vegeta- 
tion and the vegetable world, and especially 
with plants;that furnish our daily food and 
our luxuries. You know how much happi- 
ness I have found in getting acquainted 
with the strawberry, and in learning its 
queer and wonderful ways of propagation 
and growth ; and since then I have told you 
about getting acquainted with lettuce, cel- 
ery, etc. I have also spoken about getting 
acquainted with the small boys who often- 
times annoy us. I have recommended a reg- 
ular attendance at our county and State 
fairs, for the reason that we may, by this 
means, get acquainted with people, with 
their work, and with their industries. 1 have, 
at different times, recommended attend- 
ing bee-conventions, because of the wonder- 
ful opportunity it gives us of getting ac- 
quainted with our brother bee-keepers. 

Just as we were leaving the hotel at Yp- 
silanti for home, friend Hutchinson came up 
and said, in a low tone, that he had some- 
thing to say to me, just as he shook hands 
to bid me good-by. What do you think it 
was? The remark was made for my private 
ear; but I am sure he will excuse me for 
giving it to your private ear,as it came to 
mine. It was, in substance, this: 

‘+ Mr. Root, I have noticed that, whenever 
I attend a bee-keepers’ convention, I go 
away thinking better of some one than I did 
when I came.” 

It seemed a little odd just then, to be 
obliged to confess that he had expressed my 
feelings exactly. I felt a warmer friendship 
and broader charity, and a real honest re- 
spect and admiration for quite a good many 
ot the friends who were there, that I did 
not possess when I started on my trip to 
Michigan. At the same time, I felt more 
conscious of my own faults and shortcom- 
ings. Now, if nothing else was accomplish- 
ed than just these two results I have men- 
tioned before, can any candid man or 
woman come to any other conclusion than 
that bee-keepers’ conventions are an ex- 
ceHent institution, and ought to be encour- 
aged? Any thing that tends to make us 
love our neighbors more and ourselves less, 
strikes toward godliness, and strikes heav- 
enward, does it not?) Any thing that takes 
the conceit out of our own hearts, and helps 
us to ‘* see ourselves as others see us,”’ raises 
us up, does it not? 

One of the best topics for discussion that 
came up was the matter of ripening honey. 
Shall we allow the bees to ripen it in the 
hives, or shall we throw it out of the combs 
before it is capped over, thus saving labor in 
two ways? First, because it flies out of the 
combs with so much less power applied to 
the crank of the extractor; snd, secondly, 
because all of the slow, dauby work of un- 
capping is saved. Of course, there were dif- 





ferent opinions. Prof. Cook and good friend 
Muth have for years declared there was no 
need of waiting for the honey to be capped 
over; that it would ripen in crocks or large 
tin cans, with a cloth tied over the top, just 
as well. as it would in the hive. Friend Cook 
is about as good authority on most subjects 
as you can find in the State of Michigan, or 
any other State ; that is, such is my pews 
Friend Muth has handled more liquid honey 
than perhaps any other man in the world ; 
and he has a reputation for handling only a 
good article, almost (if not quite) second to 
none. Notwithstanding this, I once almost 
ruined our honey - market by extracting 
honey when it was too thin, and bottling it 
up and er it on the market in that 
a ‘riends Cook and Muth say that I 
ought to have left it in an open vessel until 
it got thick and thoroughly ripened. Friend 
Cook stated that his brother had, during this 
past season, secured 16,000 lbs. of honey by 
throwing it out before the combs were cap- 
ped, and then evaporating it in sap-pans 
placed in his granary. This granary is ina 
very warm place, exposed to the sun’s rays. 
To keep out the dust, the pans were covered 
with coarse cotton cloth. Prof. Cook pro- 
nounced the crop equal to any honey he had 
ever seen, and called upon Mr. John Rey, 
who was present, to state how it has passed 
among the people; for Mr. Rey had pur- 
chased the entire crop. Mr. Rey rose and 
stated that it pleased everywhere, and that 
it was the best honey he ever handled. At 
my suggestion a bottle of it was passed 
around, and I called it almost if not quite 
equal to our very best honey from white 
clover. Friend Bingham and others, how- 
ever, took the o a side of the question ; 
and when friend B. submitted to me a jar of 
honey that was ripened in the hive, and 
bottled up as soon as extracted, I was forced 
to admit that it had a richness of flavor that 
the other honey did not. One reason, how- 
ever, that the latter sample was more agree- 
able to my taste, was, that it had just a trace 
of basswood—just enough to spice it a little. 
Friend Bingham, as I thought, bore down on 
friends Cook and Muth a little too hard, and 
he vehemently objected to having their re- 
port published in the journals—especially 
in GLEANINGS. The point he made was 
this: That in many places we have, most of 
us, almost ruined the demand for liquid 
honey ; but we have since pretty nearly re- 
covered it by being very careful to furnish 
none but an excellent quality of nice honey, 
thoroughly ripened on the hives by the bees, 
and that, if we attempt to put off on our 
customers honey ripened by artificial means, 
we shall get into trouble again, and may be 
never get out of it. Novices in bee culture, 
and greedy, selfish men generally, will neg- 
lect, to i hy the honey as thoroughly as they 
might do artificial means, and thus do us 
no end of damage. 


Just now an incident occurs to me that I 
did not mention then, but I want to mention 
it now : Some four or five years ago I under- 
took to assist the farmers in our vicinity, 
by taking their crop of maple syrup off their 
hands. I decided to buy nothing but a first- 
class article, and have it immediately solder- 
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ed up in tin cans, so it would reach my cus- 
tomers with the fine aroma it possesses 
when properly put up. Almost immediate- 
ly people urged and argued to have me pur- 
chase syrup that my better judgment decid- 
ed was too thin. One good man, who is a 
professor of religion, and who stands pretty 
fairly in community, urged and argued so 
keenly that his syrup was thick enough to 
keep well, that I bought it. He said, that, 
if made any thicker, it would candy in the 
cans—it could not be got out, and that it 
was really a superior article. One of my 
weaknesses from childhood is, that I am 
easily prevailed upon, especially if I stop to 
talk and listen. Some of the friends may, 
at different times, have felt very hard be- 
cause, of late, I decline long discussions. 
Well, one reason is, that I have found it 
better for all parties concerned to say no at 
the outset, even if Ido make some enemies 
by it, than to allow myself to be persuaded 
contrary to my better judgment. I bought 
the syrup, canned it up that very same day, 
and it was mixed in with perhaps 200 or 3800 
eans. About every customer who got a can 
of this syrup was mad. Sometimes one 
would write to me, remonstrating; at other 
times they would say nothing. They prob- 
ably bought their maple syrup and other 
things somewhere else next time. There 
has been a good deal of talk and legislation 
about the adulteration of syrups. I am in- 
clined to think the maple-syrup business 
has been injured more by shortsighted and 
stingy farmers (the word ** stingy ” sounds a 
little harsh and slangy, but it seems to me 
it just about hits the mark) than by all the 
adulteration we have ever had. Good thick 
well-ripened syrup, like good well-ripened 
honey, is good when it is put up, and it is 
good for ten years after, or more. In fact, 
it is always poet But you don’t get nearly 
as many gallons when you ripen it down 
real thick. I have mentioned this latter 
matter to show you that friend Bingham 
had a good point, and there was some rea- 
son for his bearing on hard. I have been 
told by those who had visited friend Bing- 
ham at his home, that he is very careful and 
nice about every thing he does. He believes 
in furnishing the best that can be produced ; 
and when he purchases he likes to get such 
as he himself gives. I believe he is a jewel- 
er by trade, and probably on this account 
has learned to be neat and nice about all his 
work, furnishing good work and getting 
good pay for whatever he has any thing to 
do with. I hope friend Bingham will excuse 
me for the above, but he has been somewhat 
criticised for what people call his odd ways, 
and I confess that [ have myself felt tried 
with him, because he sticks so strongly to 
what I have been in the habit of calling his 
own notions. I felt like criticising him at 
that time ; but I want to tell you what made 
me reverse my opinion very quickly. It was 
to see him, with such perfect self-command 
and pleasant good nature, drop the whole 
subject and pleasantly take hold of some- 
thing else when he had had his “‘ say.” 

Did it ever occur to you, friends, how oft- 
er a hearty good laugh will wake everybody 
up, drown all sorts of wrong feelings that 
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may have arisen, and restore perfect equi- 
librium? Well, something of the kind came 
in right here. It was a simple, trivial mat- 
ter, but it was almost dinner time, and a 
good many of us had been sitting still long- 
er than usual. We were just ripe for some 
thing funny, and we were ready to hurt our- 
selves laughing, even if it were not so very 
funny, after all. Did you ever see a lot of 
school boys and girls in just that frame of 
mind? Well, friend Bingham, in describing 
the virtues of good old honey, perfectly ae 
ened by the bees themselves, used ripe old 
wine and other intoxicating liquors as ex- 
amples. He dilated to such an extent on 
the rare virtues of a bottle of wine that for 
years had been kept cork downward, cover- 
ed with cobwebs, and some other similar 
illustrations, that Prof. Cook finally called 
him to order, and desired him to stop using 
illustrations that might awaken in some of 
us feelings that were better allowed to slum- 
ber. The above are not the words used, but 
the substance. Now, when the president 
(Prof. Cook) got BP to reply, he took upa 
little glass pail of honey for an illustration. 


* 


Friend Cook does not often get much excited, © 


but he was full of enthusiasm in defending 
his side of the question. The people of Yp- 
silanti had given us a very pleasant hall for 
our meetings. The speaker’s desk was ona 
raised platform, one step higher than the 
rest of the floor. Now, the desk and chair 
for the president were raised still another 
step; and as it was well carpeted, one might 
forget these different steps, if he didn’t 
take care. The president, in order to make 
his point plainer, attempted to step out 
from his desk, to get nearer his hearers. In 
doing so he forgot the step, and went head- 
long right on to the secretary, with his pail 
of honey. The secretary made a dodge and 
looked up in astonishment. Friend Cook, 
in regaining his equilibrium, made some 
more stumbles, but, of course, out of respect 
to our beloved president’s feelings, we all of 
us tried to keep our faces straight. At this 
point friend Bingham arose, and, with great 
dignity, and in his inimitably dry way, bor- 
rowed a part of the president's very words, 
something as follows : 

‘** Mr. President, I earnestly protest against 
such illustrations here before this respecta- 
ble audience—illustrations that might sug- 
gest,” etc. 

Those who had tried to keep back the smiles 
a moment ago, apparently decided it was no 
use to try any longer, especially to think of 
the idea, so utterly ridiculous, as to suppose 
for an instant that our earnest temperance 
friend behind the desk could by any possi- 
bility have taken any thing that might in- 
terfere with his remarkably clear head and 
steady bearing. I laughed, and laughed 
again,every time I thought of it. until I was 
really afraid I should hurt myself. 

Now, this good - natured pleasantry is a 
simple thing, yet it bad much to do with 
tlle general good feeling of the meeting. 
There seems to be, if I have made no mis- 
take, a general air of gentleness and good 
breeding among all the Michigan friends; 
in fact, it seems as if it were a recent 
growth; for over and over again, when 
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there seemed to be alittle danger that some- 
body’s feelings would be hurt, stout and 
kind hearts at once rushed to the rescue, 
and lam sure that no one went home feel- 
ing in the least bit hurt by any thing that 
was said or done during the two days’ delib- 
erations. [ have been in the habit of say- 
ing that it was very hard work for me to sit 
still during an ordinary lecture; but there I 
sat from morning till night, again during 
the evening, and again the nezt day from 
morning till night, and I felt sorry when the 
convention was over. Perhaps one reason 
why I enjoyed it, was because they very 
kindly allowed me to get up and talk myself, 
every little while. And now, friends, with 
the above preface before us I am prepared 
to take up the little text that appears at the 
head of my talk to-day. 

Some time ago, friend Abbott (originator 
and former editor of the British Bee Journal) 
mailed me a sample of a new honey-knife he 
had just got out. He said they were made 
of the best Sheffield steel, but that, by or- 
dering large quantities, just as we do here 
in the United States, he could get them ata 
price that would enable him to lay them 
down here in America so we could furnish 
them to the bee-friends here at a very much 
lower price than any thing else on our 
markets... As friend Abbott has paid us 
thousands of dollars already for bee-sup- 
plies, we felt somewhat in duty bound to 
trade with him when he offered something 
we could use. England excels the world in 
cutlery, I believe; and with her resources 
and cheap !abor many things can be furnish- 
ed cheaper than we can possibly get them 
up here. I did not, however, at once give 
him the order—not because the knife was 
not a beautiful one for the money, but be- 
cause it is a copy of the Bingham & Hether- 
ington knife, with the exception of the un- 
capping part of it. Now, friend Abbott has 
not infringed on anybody’s patent, because 
the knife is not patented in England. Iam 
not well enough versed in law to say wheth- 
er I should be infringing or not in bringing 
these knives into the United States; and 
there is no infringing at all any anywhere, 
unless the patent belonging to friends B. & 
H. covered the plain knife without any cap- 
eatcher. A copy of their patent - claim, 
procured later on, showed the patent was on 
the cap-catcher and on nothing else. 


It did strike me at the time that it would 
be an act of courtesy to forbear bringing in 
an imported knife, evidently copied from an 
American knife. On the other hand, 
should the bee-friends in America be asked 
to pay a dollar for a knife which could easi- 
ly be sold for two-thirds or less by getting it 
made in England? In such cases it is cus- 
tomary to say we should choose the greatest 
good to the greatest number. Something 
ealled my attention to other matters, and, 
Without thinking much about it, an order 
was sent to friend Abbott for thirty dozen 
knives. The knives were advertised in our 
last issue. Now then: A part of my read- 
ers will doubtless take sides with me, and 
say that I did nothing out of the way. 
Another party will perhaps be surprised 
to hear a man like myself, who teaches 





‘morals to the people, publicly confess to 


having yielded to such a temptation. I 
think I shall “join with the latter class. I 
am ashamed that I allowed my better judg- 
ment to be set aside in the matter, and L 
publicly beg pardon of friends B. and H.. 
and promise that not a knife shall be sent 
out (for not one has yet been sent out in an- 
swer to the advertisement). If I can not ar- 
range with friends B. & H. to pay a royalty for 
the privilege of selling a copy of their knife, 
or something in that line that shall have their 
sanction, the knives shall remain on my 
hands. The above course of action is very 
plainly the oat proper one, according to the 
code of moral law laid down by my very self 
not very long ago; and even though it hits 
me aterrible clip right here, I think it will 
be well to give it again: 


A. I. Root in regard to copying other people's inven- 
tions or ideas. Written Sept , 1884. 

IT am very glad to note the disposition among bee- 
keepers, of torbearing to copy the works of each 
other, patent or no patent. The supply-dealer who 
would unhesitatingly copy something well known to 
be the property of another, without getting the 
privilege of so doing, by purchase or otherwise, 
would very likely lose more than he made, so 
strong is the disposition of our people to give hon- 
or to whom honor is due. 


_ In the light of the above, it is not eur bus- 
iness to inquire what features the patent 
covers, or, in fact, to inquire if there bea 
patent at all. If any of the bee-friends have 
introduced something to the people that no 
one had seen or thought of before, we should, 
out of courtesy, forbear to copy it, no mat- 
ter how simple it may be. Honey-knives, 
very much like those made by friends B. & 
Hl., were sold before on the market, except 
that they were not ground all on one side 
like a chisel. Very likely the Patent-Office 
would not grant a patent on making any 
cutting tool with the above - shaped edge. 
But friend Bingham had a particular idea in 
view when he made his knife of a thick 
iece of steel, and ground it in this manner ; 
esides, he has for years had undisturbed 
possession of the idea. Nobody has even 
claimed to have used the principle before, 
that I know of. Now, the fact that I give 
all my inventions to the world, and have no 
perio has nothing to do with the question. 

publish a journal purposely to teach, and I 
try hard to make the journal valuable, so 
that it may have a large list of subscribers. 
I get my pay by receiving a dollar from each 
of you, instead of getting it by controlling a 
patent. Friend Bingham does not publish 
a journal. He has his own methods of dis- 
posing of what belongs to him, just as I 
1ave my method. You may think it strange, 
when I say I did not think of having done 
any thing wrong until I met friend Bingham 
at the convention, and got acquainted with 
him. I did not say any thing to him about 
the honey-knife, because I had not consid- 
ered the matter sufliciently to be able to de- 
cide what todo. AsI view it, I have done 


wrong, and thirty dozen honey-knives shall 
not stand in the way one single moment. | 
am satisfied of what I ought to do. 

Why do I make this matter public, when 
First, be- 
ready advertised in 


it might be settled in private ? 
eause the knives are al 
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our journal and _ price list; second, because 
there has been hard feelings and troubles 
in this very matter before; and when I 
have publicly forgotton to follow my own 
teachings, 1 wish, just as publicly, to set 
an exauple in the way of owning up and 
making restitution. I wish, too. to ‘‘ren- 
der unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, 
and unto God the things that are God’s.”’ 
Attending the convention I have been tell- 
ing you about has had very much to do 
in coming to this decision, and I think 
there is very much less danger of doing 
people injustice and wrong when we get 
well acquainted with them than where we 
do not know them, especially where they 
are off at a great distance. If this is true, 
let us get intimately acquainted. Let us 
attend not only conventions, but farmers’ 
institutes, che State and county fairs, pub- 
lic meetings, lectures, ete.; and as the 
present age offers facilities that the chil- 
dren of men never enjoyed before, for a 
free and full interchange of knowledge 
and ideas, is it not possible that the glad 
millennium is coming a great deal in vhis 
way? May it not be true, that our facilities 
for travel, and the abundance of books and 
periodicals on almost every subject, are 
working toward the time when God’s king- 
dom shall come, and his will be done on 
earth as it is done in heaven? and may it 
not be that the next step to be taken by us 
as individuals, as states, and as nations, is, 
in the language of our opening text, to 
**render unto Cesar the things that are 
Cesar’s, and unto God the things that are 
God’s,’? May God help us to make any 
needed sacrifice to this end! 





Our Own Apiary. 


CONDUCTED BY ERNEST R. ROOT. 


CONVENIENCES FOR THE APIAKY, CON- 
TINUED. 
UR readers are well aware that we have 
a large queen-trade from year to year. 
As we have found that from three to 
four hundred colonies were inadequate 
to supply the demand, we have been 
compelled to order from the South, especial- 
ly in early spring. At times the influx of 
queens from}this source exceeds the demand ; 
and rather than let the queens lie idle—pos- 
sibly die—we put them into the apiary, to 
do service. As might be imagined, then, 
our experience in 
INTRODUCING QUEENS 
Has been quite extensive. We can not, 
therefore, employ any means to this end 
which is not almost absolutely sure. We 
use exclusively the Peet process, or an in- 
troducing-cage based upon this principle of 
automatically} releasing the queen. If, 
therefore, I tread a little over old ground, I 
do so with the intention of gathering upa 
few details which have never been fully de- 
scribed or illustrated. I shall, then, show 
exactly the manner of introducing with the 
Peet cage, together with the position of the 
operator. In no better way can I do this 
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than by presenting you a picture of the mo- 
dus operandi exactly as it occurred in pro- 
cess in our own apiary. 

The cut, as you will observe, is a view up 
one of the avenues of our apiary, with the 
grapevines on either side, looking from the 
southwest. In the foreground is posed your 
humble servant, not in his Sunday go-to- 
meetin’ clothes, but attired in his apiar 
garb just as you would see him when at wor 
among the bees were you to visit our apiary. 
That every thing might appear easy and 
natural, our artist has taken the view as seen 
on next page. Before passing on I will ask 
my reader to note carefully the straw cuffs 
about the wrists, and the cloth broad-brim 
hat, as I shall, in next issue, have occasion 
to write an article on ‘* dress for the apiary.”’ 
With this slight digression let us hasten on. 

We will presuppose that the queen, or 
queens to be introduced, are at hand; that 
we are rigged out cap a pie, with our bee- 
suit, the smoker lighted. and the hive open- 
ed as above. Wewill then revolve the tin 
points at right angles to the tin slide, not 
forgetting to see that the latter will slip off 
easily. If, from expansion of the wood, the 
slide should stick, with the point of a knife 
bend out the folds in the tin until it will slip 
off easily. If we do not take this precau- 
tion, after the cage has been fastened upon 
the combs, in case the slide should stick, the 
latter is liable to come out with a jerk, 
which may release the queen, or anger the 


bees. Having seen that every thing is all 
right we remove one of the frames and stand 


it leaning against the hive in such a way as 
not to crush a single bee, as shown in the 
engraving. With smoker in hand, and a 
few spears of grass (long timothy preferred), 
brush a clean place on the comb* clear of 
bees, using the smoker just enough to assist. . 
This done, and the tin points revolved as 
before described, we proceed to push them 
through the combs in the manner shown. 
Although I do not always strike the attitude 
as shown, yet from convenience it is the one 
I usually assume when fastening the cage to 
the comb. While pushing the points In, it 
is altogether likely that a bee or two will run 
under when you would particularly desire 
him not to. A little puff of smoke will usu- 
ally drive them out, then quickly push down. 
We will now carefully draw out the slide 
by catching the folded edge with the thumb- 
nail or the point of a pen-knife. Last of all 
we bend the points backward on the other 
side of the comb to clinch up securely. If 
we clinch the cage on the comb first, and 
then draw the slide, in all likelihood the 
operation will loosen the cage ; hence we al- 
ways first draw the slide and then clinch the 
tin points. : 
This isasmall matter, I know; but it is 
just some of these little details that are oft- 
en the essential elements of success. The 
comb, with the cage attached. we must care- 
fully place in the hive, having previously 
spaced out the combs to receiveit. We now 
space up the combs, but allow a little more 
room for the frame to which is fastened the 


“I omitted to mention right here that the spot of comb re- 
lected should be old and with an even surface. The patch 
should also contain some cells of unsealed honey. 
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cage. The little slate, or tablet, on the hive apiarist, which is necessary by the old meth- 
is marked, *‘ Imp., egd 21st,’’ which means, | ods; hence I would not encourage the be- 
in full, that on the 21st of the month we | ginner to release the queen in a Peet cage if 
caged an imported queen in that hive. If she is not already liberated in two or three 
the queen is an untested one, thus: ‘$1.00, |) days by the bees, providing that she and her 
egd 25th;” if tested, **Test.,egd 29th; if attendants still have access to a few cells of 
select tested, ‘* $3.00, test.,cgd Sth.” The honey, and that she apparently is in good 
hive,as thus marked, is left for two or three condition. 
days, at the expiration of which time, in the COMB-HOLDERS. 
great majority of cases, the queen is auto- 
matically released without any trouble on Perhaps some one may inquire why, with 
our part. Besides this, the queen may be all our facilities, we do not hang the frame 
laying in addition. When we discover that in a comb-holder, and then fasten on the 
the queen is out, and all safe, we remove the cage. It is too much trouble to lug the 
“age and mark the slate,‘ Imp.. out 24th.” comb-holder about ; and aside from this, we 
Without overstating, [ do not think we can not afford the time to stop and fuss, 
lose one out of every fifty queens so intro- | just to hang the frame as it is inthe hive. | 








THE PEET PROCESS OF INTRODUCING QUEENS, SHOWING THE MANNER OF FASTENING THE CAGE UPON 
THE COMBS. 


duced. Neighbor H., who has also had aj very much prefer to lean a comb, with or 
large experience with the Peet cage, says} without adhering bees, against the hive, as 
that he can not remember that he ever lost a; seen in the engraving. During hot sunny 
queen by the Peet process. Not only this, | days, however, I am careful to lean the 
it has been our practice, after taking out! frame on the shady side of the hive. I can 
one queen, to cage another in her place, with | then at leisure catch and cage a queen for 
pan as above ig age get, ms | shipment, or introduce one. 

others, unaccustomed to the plan, will not! ,..,.. ,. ein pe ye a i i 
obtain such results; but I hive thus gone Pe Ene QE CALCRER AND .IN- 
into details that all might profit by our ex- TRODUCING-CAGE, 

perience. The whole secret of the Peet pro-! The principle of the Klimitz cage (auto- 
cess, I think, rests in the fact that the queen | matically releasing queens) is similar to that 
can be or should be so caged as to have ac- | of the Peet; but instead of eating away the 
cess to afew cells of unsealed honey, and | comb as in the Peet to gain access to the 
that the bees release her themselves. The | queen, the bees eat out a_plug of candy. 
act of opening a hive, and disturbing its| Having put a queen in several of these 
normal condition, is liable to cause the bees | Klimitz cages, I laid them directly upon the 
to ball the queen if she be released by the} cluster of queenless colonies. The bees, in 
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a couple of days, ate out the candy and lib- 
erated the queens, all of which were suc- 
cessfully introduced. 
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HONEY RETAILED FROM FULL-SIZED L. FRAMES. 
In regard tothe price received, as per page 946, 


last issue, friend Fradenbutg replies as below: 

Referring to your foot-note on rage 96,1 will say that our 
e«rocer here has sold my comb honey from the L. frames at 15 
cts. per Ib.. atid sections at 18 cts.,and | allowed him 15 per 
cent for selling. That which I took to Unrichsville netted me 13 
cts., but I believe they sold the most of it at 20 cts., so you see 
it is not such awful cheap honey after all, is it ? 

Port Washington, O., Dec. 0, 1886. A. A. FRADENBURG. 


THE FARM JOURNAL, OF PHILADELPHIA. 

WE presume most of our friends are already ac- 
quainted with this original, crisp, go-ahead little 
sheet, at the low price of 50 cts. a year. If not, 
they had better drop a postal for a sample copy. 
And, by the way, we must not forget to mention 
that it was through the kindness of said journal 
that we are able to present the excellent picture of 
friend Terry, on page 975. The portrait first ap- 
peared intheir pages, and they were kind enough 
to let us have an electrotype. 


STATE BEE-KEEPERS’ CONVENTIONS. 

Ir there is to be a bee-keepers’ convention at 
Columbus, O., will some of the friends please tell 
us when and where, that it may be generally under- 
stood in time so we can endeavor to call out a good 
attendance? I confess I have been very backward 
in these matters; and I even omitted to mention 
beforehand that I expected to be present at the 
State Convention in Michigan. Through God's 
providence I am feeling unusually strong and well, 
and I propose to be present at the N. Y. State 
Association, at Albany, Jan. 11, 12, 15, 1887. If my 
presence can be the means of bringing the bee- 
friends together, and helping them to get better 
acquainted with each other, I mean to try to be on 
hand, whether I * feel like it” or not. 


A DISTINGUISHED VISITOR. 

WE have been enjoying a very pleasant visit of 
several days from Mr. James A. Abbott, son of C. 
N. Abbott, the originator and former cditor of the 
British Bee Journal. Mr. Abbott brings with him a 
tin ean for extracted honey, that beats the world. 
It can be opened and closed in an instant, and yet it 
is absolutely honey-tight. The different sizes nest 
together like our honey-pails. He also has taken 
our order for a honey-label in six or seven different 
colors, thatis neater and more unique than any 
thing America has ever produced, so far as I know, 
and yet the price is so moderate we hope to be able 
to sell them at a price not to exceed $1.75 per 1000. 
The label is small. Small labels are getting to be 





more in vogue, especially for glass receptacles. If 
it were a possible thing, I tell you I would give a 
good round sum of money to have the readers of 
GLEANINGS en masse listen to a piece of music ex- 
ecuted by Blue Eyes and our young friend Abbott 
—Blue Eyes having a piano, and Mr. Abbott a silver 
flute which he brought from England. 
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A CARPET-SWEEPER FOR A CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
FOR YOUR WIFE. 

I pO not know who in the world deserves a Christ- 
mas present more than the “queen of your house- 
hold,”’ as Prot. Cook puts it. Andif she is in the 
habit of sweeping (and what household queen is 
not, more or less?) 1 do not knew of anicer and 
more appropriate present than a carpet-sweeper. 
Price $1.50; extra decoration, and finished express- 
ly for the holiday trade, #2.00. This latter one has 
a rubber band clear around the machine, so thé 
juveniles can not bump the furniture and mar it, 
when they take a notion to help mamma do the 
sweeping. 


MAPLE SYRUP FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


WE to-day bought of one of our Medina Co. farm- 
ers 88 one-gallon jugs fullof maple syrup. Each 
jug has his name and guarantee labeled on the out- 
side. Although it is not as light in color as some 
we have seen, itis quite thick, and the flavor we 
consider very good. It is the real old-fashioned 
maple molasses, such as your mother used to give 
you when you were a schoolboy. We can furnish 
it in its original shape, jug and ‘ail,for an even 
dollar, or we will put itin asyrup-ean at the same 
Pree: if you preter to have it shipped in that way. 

f you want as much as four or five gallons you 
had better have itin one of our shipping-cans for 
extracted honey. It will vost you just the same in 
this shape, but there will bea saving in freight. 

PROF. COOK’S BOOK ON MAPLE-SUGAR MAKING. 

And this reminds me that the manuscript for a 
little book on maple-sugar making, is now in the 
hands of our printers, and the author is no other 
than Prof. Cook himself. The book is to be pro- 
fusely illustrated, and will no dqubt poe a boon 
to thousands. Prof. Cook has a model sugar-bush 
of his own, and I do not think there is a single 
modern improvement in this wonderfully fascinat- 
ing industry that he is not perfectly familiar with. 
The book tells how deep to bore the holes, and the 
reasons forit. He tells how many holes to put ina 
tree, the advantages and disadvantages of having 
the holes high up or low down. He also gives the 
fullest particulars in wie ange to producing gilt-edge 
maple sugar and maple syrup, with the reasons 
fully explained for every thing he directs. In size 
it will probably be about the same as Terry’s potato- 
book, and the price will be the same; namely, 35 
cents; 40 cents by mail, postpaid. If you wanta 
copy of the book just as soon as it is out, send in 
your 40 cents when you are making remittances. 











CONVENTION NOTICES. 


The next meeting of the Sheboygan Co.. Wis. Bee-Keepers’ 
Society, will be held at Hingham, Jan. 13, 1887. Mrs. H. HILLs. 





The bee-keepers of the western part of Ontario, Canada, will 
hold a convention at Tilbury Center, Jan. 12 and 887. All 
areinvitedtoattend. N. SMITH, Sec. 


The Northeastern Ohio, Northern Pennsylvania, and West- 
ern New York Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold its eighth an- 
nual convention in Chapman’s Opera House, Andover, Ohio, 
on Wednesday and Thursday, January 19th and 20th, 1887. First- 
class hotel accommodations at $1.00 per day to those attending 
the convention. A general invitation is extended to a 

M. E. Mason, Andover, O., Cc. H, Coon, New Lyme, O., 

Acting Sec. Pres. 


The eighteenth annual convention of the New York State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association (formerly Northeastern) will be held 
in Agricultural Hall, Albany, N. Y., on the 11th, 12th, and 13th 
of Jan., 1887. The first session will open promptly at 2 o’clock 
P.M. of thellth. The Eastern New York and the New Jersey 
and Eastern Associations will also unite with us, thereby as- 
suring this to be the largest, most interesting, and instructive 
convention ever held. No bee-keeper living within 500 miles 
of Albany can afford to stay at home. juestions of great im- 
portance will be discussed by many of the most noted and ex- 
perienced bee-keepers in America. A grand exhibit of honey 
and apiarian fixtures « also promised. All implements for the 
aplary. sent to the Secretary, will be properly arranged for 
on: tag programme will appear in next issue. 


. CLARK, Pres. . KNICKERBOCKER, Sec. 
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Green S W 870 
Greenfield HS 667; Greer W H 


851; Green Louisa E 226; 
946; Greenfield C L 65 145 413 826; 
178 689; Gregg J L 100 224; 
Gross G 866; Grote C H 269; 
bert M 869. 


s C 273; 
J M 559, 719, 764, 
Bros. 790: 


ver R E 343; Harrington M 
arrison Mrs L 10, 64,97, 2 





786; 
Edwin J 277; Elder & Bro F S 629; 
ellison F A 505; 
Etter J 549; 


Fennell Mrs J 744; 


Fitsgerrell J J 502; 
Foster Chas 32; 
Fox Elias 211; 
France E 25 124 208 252 325 352 
French L 368; French W D 98 457: 
Fuson 8 R 709. 


Gardida J 394; 
George A B 463; 
567; Gilbert H G 3707 Gilliland J C 695 846; 
Glover 
Goodhue G O 328 393; Goodrich 
ioodspeed CM 769; Goree J A 866; Gossard Fannie rf 
Gould J T 27 865; Gould Wm 670; Gowan W H 4 

Granger 1 D3; 


Griffin W E 910; 
Grubb C F 705; 








Terry, T. B.. 
Texas, U nfavorable...... 
Texas, Adverse Report.. 

ae Horn. ..551, 631, 675, a 





748, 761 
Thrashing-machines ON: 730 
Tobacco, by Terry 978 
Transferring pi Swarm’ g.546 
Transferring, Modern....... 537 


Tuttle's Fpotographe .. ROL, H52 
Uniting. . . . 690, 710, bald 
Utah. wecelen ae 
Ventilation, U ‘pward, i okwe 
Ventil ctor-pipes : 
Vincent's Keport 
Virgil.. 

Virgins, Introducing... 
Wax Question.......... 
Wax Question.... 

Wax, Crumbly.. 

Wax, Production of. 
Wax-plant..... 
Wenger's Suc COSs 
West Indies... 
What Ails the Bees? 
What to Do, ete. .... 
Whisky for Stings 
Wild Garden, Beal’s......... hoz 
Windbreaks...... 
Wintering. . 
Wintering, Cellar . , 
Wintering, Our Mode .... 
Wintering, Hints on...... 
Wintering, Talk on. ‘ 
Winter Packing on Hiv 71 
Z:ne, Perforated.373, 424, Ba ait 










Edmund K 708; Edwards DM 
E ldridue C c L 864 ; 
*Elizebuth” Em. 
Evans J 707; Everitt E 
D2; Farr F J 489; Farrand G 
Fenwick C T 422 

Finley W 870; fish HH 
Folkman Caroline A 
Foster © 2 89 181 256 726; 
Fradenburg A A 511 
363 948; Frederick 8 C 749; 
Friend H D230; Friend Lou 


* 790; 





Garwood C 668; Gedye T 
Giberson RS 46; Giger W 

Gillets G W 177; Giv- 
L 948; Goddard JT 4; 







781; Greeley 


Grant Ww We 30 
GF 2 


2 06 724 844 
Green W J 294 , B47 


Grindle WE 670; 
Guest B949; Gum- 


aas Hadley E J 683; Haines L 7” Haines J B 2%; 
Hall B 888; Hall DS 953; Hall W i Halley W 

813; Hansford P 
desty C E_ 868; Harding F $ 59; Hardy C 
Harlan J 0 919; Harman AD 10; 
ry Harris’ £ M 361; Harrison C 230: 


368; Hambaugh 
713; Hanson E S$ 105, 705; Har- 

W 395; Harker A E & 
Harner J F 949; Har- 


Hart W S 30, 134, 645, 


4, 488, 585, 7 
He Hartup J T 503; Settee B 343; Hasty E E 622, 642; Hatch 


* A 108 277; 
‘i: Hawk 
J 870; Heath S 744, 903; 


Hatcher E H 830; Haughey J 4 Poy Haven Grace 
, T 844, 857,944; Hayhurst E M 
Heddon J 99, 169, 205, on 387. 480, 542, 562, 


713; Head 


605, 613, 688, 694, 776, "R82, 926; Heidinger Matie 504; Heim AS 25; 


Heine ‘A 670; 


Heiser A B 870; Heitchen W 


361; Hemmerly F 58 


Hemphill A 417; Romp & Goodman 207; ; Henderson W P 349. 


538. 862; Henick W H 629; 
tands W 424; Hi 
pe Liu 
1 (19, 764; Hilton’ E C 70; 


bie N L 807, 


Henry 226; Herzo 
F 106; Hesser W J 287, 519; Hester ya 
. 1 

Hiles G B18), Hillice HH 608 040; Hille’ Mrs 
Hilton Mrs K 145 


T 830; Heselton G 
749; Hicks C M 188; Hies- 
ins C M 291, 645, 704, 910; 


5, 547; Hinde A W 590; 


Hish ¥ P 280,271; Hobbs L M 418; Hockema yer J F 272; Hoffman 


I, 147; 
Holloway TL 910; 
H 76, 953; Holtermann KR F 627, 


Holbrook A B 670; Hole J E 267; 
Holmes A 870; 
848, 


a ‘Amy [ 228; 
Holmes R ; Holmes KR 
#9; Holtke F aoe "Horn May 


B 586; Horning W 48; Howehins G R589; Howchins & Hughes 


544; House L F 370; 
105, 322, 365; Hoy eG Hi 
Hubbard G K 3-3; 


How en « 


R 789; 


, 527, 528. 


4 . 
450, 481, 824; Hy ne J ore, 


Howland T 589; Hoxie HS 


5. 769, Hoyi W 33.76; 15 ubbard Edwin 188; 
Hubbard GL 27: 
Hudson F A 946, 953; Hughes E Bo: 
Hurst D H 919; Hatehins H 68; 
Hutchinson G E ral, _veeerminaons W Z 6, 7%. &5, 210, 
563. 651, 685. 733, 734, 166, 845, 43; Hyde J 504; Hyde J L 


Hubbard J L 628, 743, 791; 
a eg beer O B 705; Hurd 
Hutchinson C FE 545 
249. 272, 345, 


rish A A 69; Isaacks J A 548, 589, 629; Isracl J P 24; Ives Elgice 


vache AD 2%; James W K 770,901; James W 
+L 829; Johannsen J 706; Johnson G C 60; 
856; Johnston C 8 466; Johnston J $185; Jones D A 53; 


502, 782, 


W_M 458; Janney 
Johnson Mrs J M 


Jones J C 707; Jones Nicholas 226; Joseph 8 150; Josepho 262, 


647; Jetfrey H L 127; 


Jenkins C E 
kins Estella 227; Jenkins J M 590; 


791; Vakine Emily 189; Jen- 
Jenkins eo & Nellie 226; 


Jensen Emma 148; Jewel Grace 431; Jewet A 


WSO: 
Kelley Florence E 
J M 7&8; 


Ker 
J A DY; 
Kendall 


Keeney V W_ 172; Kehres J M 785; 
Kendall W B 362; 


Keith Mrs 


227; Kellogg C M 750; Kelton D H 186; 
Kennedy F H 24, 


719, 764 














1586 GLEANINGS 





Kenncdy Louisa C 46; Kepner E C 650; Key Warren 76; 
lough J M 369: Kimsey N E 928; Kinchelve W J 368; King A J 621, 
767; King C W 186, 213; King WL 108, 184. 365; Kirk RH 949: 
Wickwan cc iA7;, Kirkpatrick E A 366; Kleckler Grace 417; 
Kloer ‘i H 10; Klum Ms § 365; Krecker Ada M 413; Kretchmer E 
211, 651; Kugler J L 544 


Ladd E 789; Lakin S w 361 533; Lane A L 744; Langdon H P 706; 
Langstroth L L 11; Large H 669, 824; Large Mollie O 869; Ly urosh 
Ida B 70; Larranee I 76; Latham A 549; Lathers R J 868; Lathrop 
H 29, 799; Lawing S 8 869; Laws W H 808; Lawson G 585 748; Lay 
J £322; Leatham A W 449; Lechler G W 628; Lees C 504; Leister 

A 270; Leister A 400; Lewedag H 764; Lewis C A 549; Lewis KG 
a, Light A L 32, 708, 750; Lightly L W 32; Lindberg F O au. 
Lindley JR 347; Lindsey Clara 504.667; Lindsey Mrs H M 619 
Lisboa Miguel R _—~ a Lister 8 708; Liston E 744; Lockett Bell 
747; Long David 791; Long E C 549, 700; Longstreet C H 54; 
Lowden J H 865; Fp C A953; Lucille L 144; Linswik Cyula 
451; Lurker Clara 148; L uttgens C H 693, 894. 


MeCamant T F 395, 482. 567, 917; MeClymonds E H 459; MeCre- 
vy E J 629; McCurdy A 67; McDaniel M 775; McDonald Mrs C M 
910; McE wr J J B 511; MeFaddin C H 947; McGee G H 620; 
McGrew JC 8 MeKenzie D 268; McLain N W 523, 697; MeNa- 
mee W P 370; Monell J 108, 445; MePhail A 909; McRaynold J M6 
424; Major. Cora 746; Malehorn § T 5t9; Mallernee L E749; Mann- 
ing J H 270; Marbury P H 427, Me urbury P H Jr 810; Margrave 
J W 669, 701; Marshall W B 42%; Martin © H 589; Martin Eliza 747; 
Martin J H 50, 130, 276, 460.629; Martin Nellie G 69: Martin OH 
670; Martin Robt Jr ae Martin W H 868; Mason C H 149; Mason 
A Bill; Mason H D 644, 732; Mason J B 296, 350, 455, 483, 615, 891: 
Matuszkiewitz M 369; Matzdorff W F 32; Maudie M M 49; Mead 
Josie 501; Melick Carrie 415; Melick Katie 417; Merriman JC 
799, 948; Michel, J F 32. 548; Michener Ia 29, 548; Milam LW 749; 
Miles C C 184; Miles F P 457; Miles ag HW 423: Millard S Z 790; 
Miller Bros 603; ae C © 22, 51. 88, 168 97, 389, 441, 466, 
475, 713, 733, 781, 811, 861. 891. 938; Miller P D 787: Miller 'S B46: 
Miller 8 E 567. 03: ‘Miller W J 667; Mills Lillie 415; Miner C P 320: 
Miner E S 778; Minor F A 868; Mires Maggie I 458: Moats F W 
184, 654, 777; Moats V H 749; Moffatt J 94; Moffatt Martha M9; 
Moffatt Nellie 322; Mohler S M 427; Moore D W 870; Moore E A 
2361, 910; Moorehead 456; Moorehouse © 534. 590; Morenus 
Maudie H 226; Morgan E B 713; Morrison 8 W 16. 548, 613, 705, 866; 
Morron Sall Moss D W ts ed Mullin J He 784; Mullin 
Line L 415; Minntord Bertie Mumma 8 463; Murray J B 

: Murray R 227; Murrill Ly 188; Muth C F 606; Muth & Son C F 

927; Muth-Rasmussen W 322 

Naylor 8S 589; Neal H w 427; Neave S R 784: Nebel & Soh J 
M49; Neff B C 188; Newton Alma 587: Newton H F 361; Nichok 
J R 363; Nic! Hols O P 29; Niman J W 9, 327; North M 1 789; Nor- 
ton W G 170. 

Oberlin O D 904; Olle renshaw B 79; Opp A_ 32; Ormsby OB 
264; Orvis B 226; Orvis rtrude A 147; Orvis Phebe 226; Orvis 
8 226; Osburn A W 184 5, 687, 734; Otto F Z M 365, 574, 626, 698; 





















un Henrietta 321; Padgett F A 750; Pallias H W 744; Panton 
H 623; Park Jennie H 686; Park J’ W at sie har ii M 548: 
Parke C E 06; Parks J C 76; Parsons FA Patch G H 7206; 


acstemme V 47; 
I eabody JL 


Patten A M 813; Patterson H N 8438, 917, os 
Paulus 8S Z 229; Paxson B R nea Payne H $759: 
516; Peet RH 570; Peirce M P10; Pelham W C870; P rJJ 
354; Perry & Son L 459; Perry Lizzie 321; Perry S C 272; Pe tar - 
man W E 814; Phette plac e N B 388; Philippi 669; P hillipps DR 
049; By ne SL & J E 516: Philo C W 76; Phiegan T T 188; Pick- 
ett V Pike J B 783; Pitzer EK W 29,790; Polk L B 870; Pond 
Jr J k Soe: 529, 623, 668, 779; Popple ton Grace 748; Poppleton 00 
16. 683; Porter J W 480.571; Postell J G 450; Potter A 28, 58; Potts 
F M 32. 823. 830: Potts W E92: Pouder W § 106. 719, 789, 791; Pow- 
ell R 76. 679, 880: Pray W P 628; Prentiss W H 573: Price J M 669; 
Pryal W A 458; Purcell Clydie 148; Purdy L 107 109; Purvis Lizzie 
K 588: Purvis L ¢ 


Quick A © 704; is 2 R 868. 


Rahorn F T 599; Rains RS 26: Ralston W D 20, 46, 102, 175. 261, 
298. 351 443, 531, 616, 691, 770: Randall J J 26: Rankin G L 787; Rapp 
J B79; Rear G W 417; Reed J F 32; Reed L 749; Renshaw H 229; 
Rey J 328; Reynolds J P 783; Raynolds R M179: Rhodes Minnie 
i Rhodes 2 H272; Rice B E 865; Rich L W 708; Ricker & Co 

Rickets J R5il; Ricketts JS 649; Rime J A 904; Rittre 
we ies 537, 572, 743; Robbins D E 427; Robbins G F 398. 477, 539, 699, 
709, 721, 803; Roberts Jesse H 234; Robey L_H 708; Robinson R 
269; Root M S 608, 707, 8&3; Roseberry J W 870; Ross J W 869; 





IN BEE cu LTU RE. 1005 
Kil- Roudabush W 0 2°06; Roulo F tod; Kouwes «abo thei 
P 506; Rundinger J G Jr 868; Rush J T 370; ii Ge W834; 


Rushtor " 
Rusk Hester 226; Russell O G 269, 347; Ryan R R 948, 
St Marts W 363; Salisbury E 230; Saunders W A 189; Savage D F 
669; Sayre C A 338, 596; Schautschik J 506; Schindel F 706; 
Schmeltzer C K 343; Schmidel Felix W 0 749; Schneider M 541; 
Scholl J 33, 76; Schnob C C 268; Schofield E J 628; Scott H W 29: 
Scott J H 54; Scoven J 8 183; Scudamore C E 788; Secor E 653; 
Seitz O D 918; Seitz 8 68; Seitz W J 829; Shale Mrs $8 A 188; Shat- 
tuck E W 368; Shaner Nannie C 418; Shaw & Co J W_K 368; Shen- 
oman J 68, 320; Shepard J A 188: Shepherd T F370; Shepherd ME 
W 374, 628; Shepherd Mrs M A 784; Shepherd N J 726; Sherburne 
R 802; Sherk B 629: Sherman Mrs 8 . oy Sherman 8 L 790; Shirer 
G R 368; Shirley W H 427; Shoup ; Shranger 8S B 515; Shuck 
J M 300, 689; Shumard Allie 749: Sidwell B D 948; Simkins R 463; 
Simon M B 357: Simonton W 228; Simpson M 273, 418. 574: Sis 
trunk W A 870; Skinner E545; Skinner Elva 504: Skip 416; Slade 
569: Slater D D 456; Slayton E G 363; Slocum J C 749; Smith 
A 322; Smith A F 463; Smith Claude 364; Smith C H 299, 230, 688. 
808; Smith CM 370; Smith E B 744; Smith E A 366; Smith F C 26; 
Smith F K 713; Smith F L872; Smith FS 386; Smith G R 366; 
Smith J A 589; Smith J W 941: Smith S J 574; Smith T 108; Smylie 
Jessie S 667: Snyder Cora 228; Snyder F L 369; Snyder M H 186; 
Somerford F O 88: Somerford R 318; Somerford W W 814, 823: 
Somerville J 822; Somerville F 703,910; Soper Sarah M8; Soper 
V 























V 1) 230; Soph J 749; Spencer, A W 870; Spencer D J 543, 713; 
Spencer W V 567; Sprecklen A W 273: Spr inger E 909: Sproule Kk 
176, 460, 942; Stacy WH 919; Staff 87: Stahl Jr E10; StairA Tl’ 





21; Stanley G W 105, 230. 255, 750; Stauffer A F 947; Stepheson J © 
463, 506; Stewart D 269; Stewart H 27, 208; Stewar‘’ J C 654; Stock 
wellG A lll; Stoddard L F 481; Stow Mamie G 748; Strang D 485, 
572,590; Strangways G_ 189; Streby Clara 829; Striker S A 844: 
Stroud J W 646, Stults Amanda 319; Subse oo 503; Swift J 590; 
Swinson A L 300, 614, 853, 860, 930; Geriteas J W 86 


Taber M F, 306, 368, 369; Taggart W 8, 830; a M F, 571; 
Tatman Mrs MF Taylor F W 788; "Taylor Tessa A 320 416; 
Taylor Mollie A 789; Taylor R C 343; Terring A _H 750; Terry T 
B 452 534 589 625 693 774 802 884 973: Tettemer F 343; Tharp W D 368; 
Theberath C_H 750; Theberath C M 33; Thomas J W 456; Thomp- 
son BJ 290: Thompson F W 188; Thompson J W 104; Thompson 
Mark 234; Thomson G M 928; Thomson Mark 344; Thornton J A 
105; Throsikill Isaac 370418; Tinker GL, 32203; Tinker J H 370; 
Titchenell W D789; Todd A 79; Tripp L J 322; Trneblood F 548; 
Tinker DrGL 612; Tucker J M 570; Turner Charlotte R 227; 
Tuttle E O 709 894; Tweed M H 537 618. 

Uh! C F 506 511; Underhill DC 502; 
Utter J W 268 

Valentine N W 106; Vanes J W 727: Van Doren A H 544: Van- 
druff W 8 26; Vankirk L W 628; Van Wagenin Jared 543; Viallon 
P L 189 455 582; Vickery A H 750; Vickery W M 370; Vincent M 7380. 


Wakefield Wm 791; Walden Perey T 418; Waldo L I 708: Wal- 
drip JJ 3%; Walker ASneas 867; Walker J E539 568; Walter 
Henry 590; Walter Mary Jane 416; Wamble JS 910; Wanzer 
Belle M 69; Ward Norman A 503; Wardan B J 868; Warfle Sim 
mons 589; Warner J L 626; Warner JS 866; Watts CE 806; 
Weaver Hiram 30; Webber A A 910; Webster W B 859: Week 
Philip 427: Weckesser C 270 272 368 459 573 704; Wedge H A 502; 
Weibley J 8543: Welty Noah 319; Wenger M D 783; West Rob- 
ert 183; West RJ 789: Westcott E L 188 6; Whipple Vischer 
730; Whittaker C L 910; Whitcomb O M 589; White W C 394; 
Whiteside F 369; Whitlock J B 426; Whitman Mrs ¢ ‘astella 885 932; 
Wiederhold G 6 573 870; Wilcox F 171; Wilcox L H 547; Wilkin R 
170; Wilkins Mrs Melinda A 546590; Willard J 8 172; Willhide J 
W 328: Williams Albert 830; Williams Estelline H 369; Williams 
Ira 273; Williams G W 948: Williams Miss L 317; Williams R R 
636; W itipeos J AMS; Willis Eugene 504; Willson Henry 546; 
w ilson W M713; Wilson W W 713; Wilson Mrs W W 92; Windle 
J E30; Wirt Fred 393; Wirth vt 365: Wiseheart Geo 444 624 790: 
Womble Jno S$ 360599; Wood C 743; Wood E N 344; Wood J 











Unterkircher A F 101; 












361 718; Wood S G 628; Wood T A 70; Wood W W 589; Wood 
bury G B 628 713. W oodward A E348: Woolsey Jno 705; Wool- 
ver F D 628: Worth Frances E 49: Wrigglesworth Wm 54: 


Wright A P 287, Wright Geo A 98 297 393 545; Wright Jas F 456; 
Wright J W 463589; Wright O P 426; Wright W D830; Wright 
Zella H 667; Wyric ic M 388. 


INDEX TO ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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Anterior Leg of Worke 
Apiary Belonging to J, B. ‘Haines... 
Apparatus, Sproule’s. for Disinfecting ‘Foul Brood. 





Arrangement for Holding 1-]b. Sections on the Hive......... 455 
Arrangement, Gould's, for Combining a Section-case and 
Gn iiawikcs Givin écee deta Leet ade sare ndnch sd oWees vecdes & 





Ash-sifter, Rival. nica 
Barn and Tool-house, T. B. Terry’s.......... 




















Bee-tent, Folding. Ready for Use.... 

Bench-vise, Our 15-cent..............- Fas Sel ers $= PS 

Box for Raising NE Ri ai aie UE ais SlR Sas wcll PURELY 4149 CRM r 

Box, Rawson’s, for Starting Squashes, ete. PEER ARR 

Can "tor Saving et ca Maite rh oh ihc iemnas dake <naeieen eke i 

SOM OR OF nak sn tn.0 (85 halls bi sb c tp ohckeas sWvshy cetecsaehvih breed 1 

( colony. 2 Sa A oy of White-Plume +e, S27, 493 

Hive, the C. P. Bish, Showing “the Simplicity Body 

I I inn whisk dee seiae pac aped teams aes oaed 128 

Climbing Belleflower a 

SP Ue nb Gack eve nededvoedscabebechdocescbsooseavts etaes 

Colony of Bees Living and Prospering Without a Hive... .608 

Comb, Apis-DOrsatar . 2... 26. eee cece cere ee cence eeee ee teeeeees 124 

Corks. Putting into Bottles, Device for 265 


Drone-Bee . 
Drone-trap, aa Alley... 
Kye ofa Be 
Fairground ‘Exhibits pa 
Faucet, Pou 
Feeder, D, A. py SR s, and Feeding the Good Candy......... 53 
MUNN divs chp sonnuce hades tases ses ccs iatbesaces . 914 
Feeder, Simplicity. ; pd O14 


Voder EF 8%; York F H 463; Young Thos and Benj 427; Young 
W M 301 627. 

Zehr Lena 748; Zink W T 344 368. 
Foul Brood, Apparatus for Hw) 
Frame, The Simplicity Reversible noo 
Frame, Kretchmer’s Reversible...... uso 
Fumigator, Webster's. a Si 2a wang Ckbme eine ov pee thedeee 76 
Greenhouses and Hot- beds, Ww. W. Raweson’s, Arlington, 

TR Ay ARR Vhcawsth ae 

Greenhouses, Henderson's New Method of building. cevenceniet 40 
Greenhouse, Our. Sa maieku ties ene cance 
Greenhouse, Our enna... « «5s RIC ia ON Bild cca pate M1 
Harrow, Acme, with Sulkyv Attachment 407 


liarrow, The Thomas, as Used for C ultiv: atiug Potatoes... .49 
Heddon, James, Dowagiae, Mich ay 
Hen’s-nest, Movable 
Hive Composed of Narrow, Shallow Broo: 1-C 
Hoe, Double-Wheel, the “Planet Jr. Reatere. 5 up.. 
Honey-Board, Queen- -Excluding. .. 
Honey-Can, Our 4 eee SS Lee PTE 
Honey Exhibit, F. emyeoamy's. b pbb die’ « 
Iloney -Knife, ‘Ten- vie oa Wa 4 
Honey-Plant, Chapman. . 
Hook, Gimlet-Pointed...... 
Human Eye, Section of 
Introducing by Peet Process, Lilustr 
Introducing-cage, Peet's 
SOMMBY’S PPUGAIB, «0 oo 6-5 252 6s co nesccgins 
Kite, Our Ten-cent, for the Juveniles 
Kohlrabi 
Leg of Worker, Anterior Pes 
Lettuce, Boston-Market, When it is just ready ‘to Cut. 
Lettuce, Peter Henderson’s New “ New York 
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1006 GLEANINGS LN BEE CULTURE. DEc. 
= ssiniipieniscibiciacnnasiiningpasctianilade 
Market Gardening at Arlington.......... ea a! p Shipping-Case, Caer oss vat hak ts'nc ina ivinteoomieenne 
Market- Wagon, SER EI IN PLE DERE: 581 | Solar Wax-Extractor................c.ccscsesesstees 127, 257, 318, yi 
NE RR Mss. is dees ins Sukaodstwaeeeans -931 | Sieve, Semane. for Saga i nekseiehkeseaks staie Macken 61 
Nervous con of the Bee. oaks ine: <s hues ncceckbness <eanel ene . Movable, to hang on the Side of the Elevated Beds....141 
Paint-Brush, Ten-Cent...... Fs j eae ; ... | Str ght Rows, Tmportance aR GS PRS pap HAN He ERED 5. SS 495 
Plant-Garden, Our......... Petes ees ' By ...404 | Strips of Wood to lay on the Frames ..........2 0.0... .4000000s 207 
se ee TE rer etree ssFniies. 9 .. 266 | 


Poultry-House, biterior Portion of. 
Poultry-House, ‘Our : 
Poultry-House Prote ected by ‘Sods and Earth.... 

ueen-Cage, Improved Pe et, as we now mi: ake it.... 
Reservoir, Underground, for Ge" ‘New pneare. we ch asks 


3 | Teasel. Honey- Bearing. 


Sash -Lock, Buckeve.... od b\ bu 
Seale, The * Favorite ” Family. ee ee | 
S-reen for Coal, Sand, Ashes, or ‘Garden Soil...*.... |. .. & 
Section-box Former, L yon's . eee See 4 — 
Seed and t- rtilizer Drill, The * Planet Jr.?. 0.5... 2... .. 496 
Seed-Drill, No. 2, “Planet Jr . AT 
parators, for ‘use in Sections with Openings ‘all round... ..689 
Sherer for Hen and Chickens.................... SH! 


SORTER, POMONA. oasis ny sok ichoinapsesndesncdene cis en 254 
Tent, Folding. . 

Terry, B.. oa 
Transplanting, Boxes for Seed] ree 
Transplanting-Frame.. ‘ 
Transferring With the Tent. 

Uncapping-Knife, Abbott's 

Vandeusen Clasp ? 
Wax-Extractor, made out of a a onipeiapt ‘ANG... 
Wax-Extractor, Fruit-Can 

Wheelbarrow, All-Metal. .............ss0:00:sceveseess i) 
Wheelbarrow, Our 35- Ponnd, ( ‘apabie of Carry ying 0 Pounds)87 
Window-Screen, Wells’ Patent 
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EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT. 


Notices will be nantes ‘ender this head at one-half our 
usual rates. All ad’s intended for this department must not 
exceed 5 lines, and you must SAY you want your ad. in this de- 
partment, or we will not be responsible for any error. You 
can have the notice as many lines as you please; but all over 
tive lines will cost you according to our regular rates Of 
course, this department is intended only for bona-fide ex 
change s. 


\ TANTED.—To exchange for cash, or good horses 
and mules, 200 colonies of bees in Simplicity 

frames; also 40 acres of land adjoining the city. 

20tfdb ANTHONY Opp, Helena, Phillips Co., Ark. 


HAVE about 5 Ibs. of spider-plant seed. I will 

exchange the same for different kinds of flower- 
seed or plants of any sort that are useful and or- 
namental. Ross. 
23-24-1-2d Phair, Brazoria Co., Texus. 


~ VARIETIES raspberries: fine plants, new 

¢) varieties, in exchange for comb or extracted 
honey. For particulars, address E.T,. FLANAGAN, 
Box 095, Belleville, I1l.—Eight acres in small fruits. 


\ TANTED.—A man to take charge of on shares, or 
buy, an apiary of 75 hives of bees in good con- 
Address E. G. HEDDING, Paw Paw, W. Va. 
23tfdb 


dition. 


W ANTED.—A foundation-mill, or offers, for a 
first-class incubator—been used three seasons. 
23tfdb D. S. HAL, So. Cabot, Vt. 


re SALE, or wil! exchange for bees, 16) acres of 
nice land in Franklin Co., Neb.. at a bargain. 
R. R. RY AN, Bradshaw, Neb. 


Address 
W ANTED. —Some: one with or w ithout experience, 
but with some ready cash, to join me in raising 
Bees and Homey. and to take ahalf-interest in 100, 
150, 2.0, or 250 hives of bees. My honey crop the 
past season was 19.000 Ibs. 
24d M. M. BALDRIDGE, St. Charles, Tl. 


\ TANTED.—To exchange for pure extracted hon- 
ey. apiarian supplies, or offers. one Star bicy- 
cle, but little used. Write for description 
Address C. H. WATSON, Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa. 


W ANTED.—To exchange 100 acres of land, good 
soil, water. ecte.; 10 acres in clover.2 miles from 
station, P. O@store, etc., fora small place in fruit, 
and in good location for an apiary, or with apiary 

connected. Correspondence solicited. 
N. EF. DOANE, Jennings Ordinary, Nott. Co., Va. 




















GIVEN AWAY. 


We will send free by mail one of our latest im- 
proved drone and queen traps to each vearlyv sub- 
scriber for the AMERICAN APICULTURIST. 
Price $1.00 per annum. Sample copies free. Send 
the $1.0) in common letter at our risk. ; 

Address AMERICAN APICULTURIST, 
24tfdb Wenham, Mass. 


REE. A Niagara vine free to all who purchase 
vines to the am't of $2.00, up to March Ist. Cata- 
logue of grapevines free. 
24-1-23-4d L. L. ESENHOWER & Co., Reading, Pa. 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE AND 





RETAIL. See advertisement in another colump, : 


24 Id 


A Complete Business Outfit. 

I have for sale two 8x12 printing-presses—one of 
them feot- -power; 50 fonts of type. many of them 
full printer's fonts; regular cases, leads, furniture, 
ete., sufficient to doalarge job-printing business. 
Cost me about $300. I offer the whole for $125, hav- 
ing other business to take mays time. 

EARLE CASS, 
Roseland, Essex Co., N, J. 


WRITE TO JOHN CALLAM & CO., 


LUMBER DEALERS, KENTON, OHIO, 


— FOR PRICES ON — 


BEE-HIVES, SECTIONS, 


And General Supplies for Bee-keepers 


New Factory. a? Prices. Good Work. 
-lldb 





R SALE. - Seed from Echinops Sphieroceph- 
alus, commonly called Chapman Honey- 
Plant. Price per % oz., 75 cts.; 1 oz., $1.50; 2 
$2.50. Warranted Genuine. Manufacturer ‘of 

Boo-Keepers’ Supplies of all kinds; sole right for 

Shuck hive in Canada. Address 

24-1 E. L. GOULD & CO., Brantford, Canada. 


YOUTH’S 
COMPANION, 


A new subscriber 1 year, $1.25; others equally 
low. Clubbing offers of newspapers or club agents 
always duplicated, generally lowered. For further 

articulars, see C. M. GOODSPEED’S advertisement 
in another column. 24tfdb 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLE- 
SALE AND RETAIL. See advertisement bs 
another eolumn. 








THE GAAPIOAN HONEY-PLANT 


Having expended thousands of dollars in bring- 
ing before the people one of the most wonderful 
honey-producing plants known in the United States, 
or even in the world, and testing it honestly and fair- 
ly, I wish to say, through GLEANINGS, that the seed 
contains so much oil that nothing but fresh seed 
will grow for this reason: and by the advice of 
munv prominent bee-keepcrs | huve decided vo sell 
the limited amount cf seed I have raised this sea- 
son, at the following prices. I will send to those 
who have already ordered the amount of seed due 
them at this low price: % ounce, 50 cts.; lounce, 
¥1.00; 2 ounces. $1.50: 4 ounces, $2.00; 8 ounces, 
$3.00; 1 pound, #500. One ounce contains from 1600 
to 1800 seeds. The seed should be sown in early 
spring, and general directions for cultivation will 
be given on each package. Write all orders plainly, 
and give your postoffice in full. 

H. CHAPMAN, 
Versailles, Cattaraugus Co., N. ¥. 

P.5.— See official report of the committee in 

next issue of GLEANINGS, 
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